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CHAPTER XXI.—( Continued.) 

H, the buzz of joy and of 
prayer from all those white 
lips! Oh, the light of return- 
ing hope in all those sunken, 
weary eyes! One wild shout 
would have gone up had not 

Nigel’s outstretched hands and warning voice 
hushed them to silence. He opened the 
door behind him. A curving newel stair- 
case wound upwards into the darkness. He 
listened, but no sound came down. There 
was a key in the outer lock of the iron door. 
He whipped it out and turned it on the 
inner side. The ground that they had 
gained was safe. Now they could turn to 
the relief of these poor fellows beside them. 
A few strong blows struck off the irons and 
freed the three dancers before the fire. With 


a husky croak of joy they rushed across to 
their comrades’ water-barrels, plunged their 


heads in like horses, and drank, and drank, 
and drank. Then in turn the poor, shivering 
wretches were taken out of the barrels, their 
skins bleached and wrinkled with long 
soaking. ‘Their bonds were torn from them, 
but, cramped and fixed, their limbs refused 
to act, and they tumbled and twisted upon 
the floor in their efforts to reach Nigel and 
to kiss his hand. 

In a corner lay Aylward, dripping from his 
barrel and exhausted with cold and hunger. 
Nigel ran to his side and raised his head. 
Che jug of wine from which the two jailers 
had drunk still stood upon their table. The 
squire placed it to the archer’s lips and he 
took a hearty pull at it. 

“ How is it with you now, Aylward ?” 

“ Better, squire, better, but may I never 
touch water again so long as I live. Alas, 
poor Dicon has gone—and Stephen also— 
the life chilled out of them. The cold is in 
the very marrow of my bones. I pray you let 
me lean upon your arm as far as the fire, 
that I may warm the frozen blood and set it 
running in my veins once more.” 

A strange sight it was to see these twenty 
naked men crouching in a half-circle round 
the fire with their trembling hands extended 
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to the blaze. Soon their tongues at least 
were thawed, and they poured out the story 
of their troubles with many a prayer and 
ejaculation to the saints for their safe delivery. 
No food had crossed their lips since they had 
been taken. The Butcher had commanded 
them to join his garrison, and to shoot upon 
their comrades from the wall. When they 
refused he had set aside three of them for 
execution. The others had been dragged to 
the cellar, whither the leering tyrant had 
followed them. Only one question he had 
asked them, whether they were of a hot- 
blooded nature or of a cold. Blows were 
showered upon them until they answered. 
Three had said cold, and had been con- 
demned to the torment of the fire. The 
rest, who had said hot, were delivered up to 
the torture of the water-cask. Every few 
hours this man or fiend had come down to 
exult over their sufferings, and to ask them 
whether they were ready yet to enter his 
service. Three had consented and were 
gone. But the others had all of them stood 
firm—two of them even to their death. 

Such was the tale to which Nigel and his 
comrades listened whilst they waited impa- 
tiently for the coming of Knolles and his 
men. Many an anxious look did they cast 
down the black tunnel, but no glimmer of 
light and no clash of steel came from its 
depths. Suddenly, however, a loud and 
measured sound broke upon their ears. It 
was a dull, metallic clang, ponderous and 
slow, growing louder and ever louder—the 
tread of an armoured man. The poor 
wretches round the fire, all unnerved by 
hunger and suffering, huddled together with 
wan, scared faces, their eyes fixed in terror 
on the door. 

“Tt is he,” they whispered. 
Butcher himself ! ” 

Nigel had darted to the door, and listened 
intently. There were no footfalls save those 
of one man. Once sure of that, he softly 
turned the key in the lock. At the same 
instant there came a bull’s bellow from 
without. 

“Tves! Bertrand!” cried the voice. 


“Tt is the 


“Can 
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364 THE STRAND 
you not hear me coming, you drunken 
varlets? You shall cool your own heads in 


the water-casks, you lazy rascals! What, not 
even now? Open, you dogs—open, | say!” 

He had thrust down the latch, and with a 
kick he flung the door wide and rushed 
inwards. For an instant he stood motion- 
less, a statue of dull yellow metal, his eyes 
fixed upon the empty casks and the huddle 
of naked men. Then, with the roar of a 
trapped lion, he turned, but the door had 
slammed behind him, and Black Simon, with 
grim figure and sardonic face, stood between 

The Butcher looked round him helplessly, 
for he was unarmed save for his dagger. 
Phen his eyes fell upon Nigel's roses. 

“You are a gentleman of coat-armour,” he 
cried. “I surrender myself to you.” 

“T will not take your surrender, you black 
villain,” said Nigel. “Draw and defend 
yourself. Simon, give him your sword.” 

“Nay, this is madness,” said the blunt 
man-at-arms. ‘“ Why should I give the wasp 
a sting?” 

“ Give it him, I say. 
cold blood.” 

“ But I can!” 
yelled Aylward, 
who had crept up 
from the fire. 
“Come, com- 
rades! By these 
ten finger-bones, 
has he not taught 
us how cold 
blood should be 
warmed ?” 

Like a pack of 
wolves they were 
on him, and he 
clanged upon the 
floor with a dozen 
frenzied, naked 
figures clutching 
and clinging 
above him. In 
vain Nigel tried 
to pull them off. 
They were mad 
with rage, these 
tortured, starving 
men, their eyes 
fixed and glaring, 
their hair on end, their 
teeth gnashing with 
fury, while they tore at 
the howling, writhing 
man. Then with a 


I cannot kill him in 


rattle and clatter they 
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pulled him across the room by his two ankles 
and dragged him into the fire. Nigel shud- 
dered and turned away his eyes as he saw 
the brazen figure roll out and stagger to his 
knees, only to be hurled once more into the 
heart of the blaze. His prisoners screamed 
with joy and clapped their hands as they 
pushed him back with their feet until the 
armour was too hot for them to touch. _Then 
at last he lay still and glowed darkly red 
whilst the naked men danced in a wild half- 
circle round the fire. 

But now at last the supports had come. 
Lights flashed and armour gleamed down the 
tunnel. The cellar filled with armed men, 
while from above came the cries and turmoil 
of the feigned assault upon the gate. Led 
by Knolles and Nigel, the storming party 
rushed upwards and seized the courtyard 
The guard of the gate taken in the rear 


threw down their weapons and cried for 
mercy. ‘The gate was thrown open and the 
assailants rushed in, with hundreds of 


furious peasants at their heels. Some of 
the robbers died in hot blood, many in cold, 
but all died, 
for Knolles had 
vowed to give no 
quarter. Day was 


just breaking 
when the last 


fugitive had been 
hunted out and 
slain. From all 
sides came the 
yells and whoops 
of the soldiers, 
with the rending 
and riving of 
doors, as_ they 
burst into the 
store-rooms and 
treasure cham- 
bers. ‘There was 
a joyousscramble 
amongst them for 
the plunder of 
eleven years: 
gold and jewels, 
satins and 
velvets, rich 
plate and noble 
hangings, were 
all to be had for 


the taking. The 
rescued pri- 
soners, their 


hunger appeased 


runxet.” and their clothes 
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restored, led the search for booty. Nigel, 
leaning on his sword by the gateway, saw 
Aylward totter past, a huge bundle under 
each arm, another slung over his back, and a 
smaller packet hanging from his mouth. He 
dropped it for a moment as he passed his 
young master. 

“By these ten finger-bones, I am right 
glad that I came to the war, and no man 
could ask for a more goodly life,” said he. 
“T have a present here for every girl in 
Tilford, and my father need never fear the 
frown of the Sacrist of Waverley again. But 
how of you, Squire Loring? It standeth not 
aright that we should gather the harvest 
whilst you, who sowed it, go forth empty- 
handed. Come, gentle sir, take these things 
that I have gathered, and I will go back and 
find more.” 

But Nigel smiled and shook his head. 

“You have gained what your heart 
desired, and perchance I have done so 
also,” said he. 

An instant later Knolles strode up to him 
with outstretched hand. 

“T ask your pardon, Nigel,” said he; “I 
have spoken too hotly in my wrath.” 

“ Nay, fair sir, I was at fault.” 

“Tf we stand here now within this castle 
it is to you that I owe it. The King shall 
know of it, and Chandos also. Can I do 
aught else, Nigel, to prove to you the high 
esteem in which I hold you?” 

The squire flushed with pleasure. 

“Do you send a messenger home to 
England, fair sir, with news of these 
doings ?” 

“Surely I must do so. But do not tell 
me, Nigel, that you would be that messenger. 
Ask me some other favour, for indeed I can- 
not let you go.” 

“Now God forbid!” cried Nigel. “ By 
St. Paul! I would not be so caitiff and so 
thrall as to leave you when some small deed 
might still be done. But I would fain send 
a message by your messenger.” 

“To whom?” 

“Tt is to the Lady Mary, daughter of old 
Sir John Buttesthorn, who dwells near 
Guildford.” 

“But you will write the message, Nigel. 
Such greetings as a cavalier sends to his lady 
love should be under seal.” 

“ Nay, he can carry my message by word 
of mouth.” 

“Then I shall tell him, for he goes this 
morning. What message, then, shall he say 
to the lady?” 

“He will give her my very humble greet- 
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ing, and he will say to her that for the 
second time St. Catherine has been our 
friend.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 
HOW ROBERT OF BEAUMANOIR CAME TO 
PLOERMEL. 

Sir Ropert KNOLLEs and his men passed 
onwards that day, looking back many a time 
to see the two dark columns of smoke, one 
thicker and one more slender, which arose 
from the castle and from the fort of La 
Brohinitre. ‘There was not an archer nor a 
man-at-arms who did not bear a great bundle 
of spoil upon his back, and Knolles frowned 
darkly as he looked upon them. Very gladly 
would he have thrown it all down by the 
roadside, but he had tried such matters 
before, and he knew that it was as safe to 
tear a half-gnawed bone from a bear as their 
blood-won plunder from such men as these. 
In any case it was but ‘two days’ march to 
Ploermel, where he hoped to bring his 
journey to an end. 

That night they camped at Mauron, where 
a small English and Breton garrison held the 
castle. Right glad were the bowmen to see 
some of their own countrymen once more, 
and they spent the night over wine and dice, 
a crowd of Breton girls assisting, so that 
next morning their bundles were very much 
lighter, and much of the plunder of La 
Brohiniére was left with the men and women 
of Mauron. Next day their march lay with 
a fair, sluggish river upon their right, and a 
great rolling forest upon their left which 
covered the whole country. At last towards 
evening the towers of Ploermel rose before 
them, and they saw against a darkening sky 
the Red Cross of England waving in the 
wind. So blue was the river Duc which 
skirted the road, and so green its banks, that 
they might indeed have been back beside 
their own homely streams, the Oxford 
Thames or the Midland Trent, but ever as 
the darkness deepened there came in wild 
gusts the howling of wolves from the forest 
to remind them that they were in a land of 
war. So busy had men been for many years 
in hunting one another that the beasts of the 
chase had grown to a monstrous degree, 
until the streets of the towns were no longer 
safe from the wild inroads of the fierce 
creatures, the wolves and the bears, which 
swarmed around them. 

It was nightfall when the little army 
entered the outer gate of the castle of 
Ploermel and encamped in the broad bailey- 
yard. Ploermel was at that time the centre 
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of British power in mid-Brittany, as Hen- 
nebon was in the west, and it was held by 
a garrison of five hundred men under an 
old soldier, Richard of Bambro’, a rugged 
Northumbrian, trained in that great school 
of warriors, the Border wars. He who had 
ridden the marches of the most troubled 
frontier in Europe and served his time 
against the Liddesdale and Nithsdale raiders 
was hardened for a life in the field. Of late, 
however, Bambro’ had been unable to under- 
take any enterprise, for his reinforcements 
had failed him, and amid his following he 
had but three English knights and seventy 
men. ‘The rest were a mixed crew of 
Bretons, Hainaulters, and a few German 
mercenary soldiers, brave men individually, 
as those of that stock have ever been, but 
lacking interest in the cause, and bound 
together by no common tie of blood or 
tradition. On- the other hand, the sur- 
rounding castles, and especially that of 
Josselin, were held by strong forces of 
enthusiastic Bretons, inflamed by a common 
patriotism and full of warlike ardour. Robert of 
Beaumanoir, the fierce seneschal of the house 
of Rohan, pushed constant forays and excur- 
sions against Ploermel, so that town and castle 
were both in daily dread of being surrounded 
and besieged. Several small parties of the 


English faction had been cut off and slain to 


a man, and so straitened were the others that 
it was difficult for them to gather provisions 
from the country round. Such was the state 
of Bambro’s garrison when, on that March 
evening, Knolles and his men streamed into 
the bailey-yard of the castle. 

In the glare of the torches at the inner 
gate Bambro’ was waiting to receive them, a 
dry, hard, wizened man, small and fierce, 
with beady black eyes and quick, furtive 
ways. Beside him, a strange contrast, stood 
his squire, Croquart, a German, whose name 
and fame as a man-at-arms were widespread, 
though, like Robert Knolles himself, he had 
begun as a humble page. He was a very 
tall man, with an enormous spread of 
shoulders, and a pair of huge hands with 
which he could crack a horse-shoe. He was 
slow and lethargic, save in moments of excite- 
ment, and his calm, blond face, his dreamy 
blue eyes, and his long, light hair gave him 
so gentle an appearance that none save those 
who had seen him in his Berserk mood, 
raging, an iron giant, in the forefront of the 
battle, could ever guess how terrible a warrior 
he might be. Little knight and huge squire 
stood together under the arch of the donjon 
and gave welcome to the new-comers, whilst 
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a swarm of soldiers crowded round to 
embrace their comrades, and to lead them off 
where they might feed and make merry 
together. 

Supper had been set in the hall of 
Ploermel, wherein the knights and squires 
assembled. Bambro’ and Croquart were 
there with Sir Hugh Calverley, an old friend 
of Knolles and a fellow-townsman, for both 
were men of Chester. Sir Hugh was a 
middle-sized, flaxen man, with hard grey eyes 
and fierce, large-nosed face sliced across with 
the scar of a sword-cut. There, too, were 
Geoffrey d’Ardaine, a young Breton seigneur ; 
Sir Thomas Belford, a burly, thick-set Mid- 
land Englishman ; Sir Thomas \\ alton, whose 
surcoat of scarlet martlets showed that he 
was of the Surrey Waltons; James Marshall 
and John Russell, young English squires ; and 
the two brothers, Richard and Hugh Le 
Galliard, who were of Gascon blood. Besides 
these were several squires unknown to fame, 
and of the new-comers, Sir Robert Knolles, 
Sir Thomas Percy, Nigel Loring, and two 
other squires, Allington and Parsons. These 
were the company who gathered in the torch- 
light round the table of the seneschal of 
Ploermel, and kept high revel with joyous 
hearts because they thought that much 
honour and noble deeds lay before them. 

But one sad face there was at the board, 
and that belonged to him who sat at the 
head of it. Sir Richard Bambro’ sat with 
his chin leaning upon his hand and his eyes 
downcast upon the cloth, whilst all round 
him rose the merry clatter of voices, every- 
one planning some fresh enterprise which 
might now be attempted. Sir Robert Knolles 
was for an immediate advance upon Josselin. 
Calverley thought that a raid might be made 
into the south, where the main French power 
lay. Others spoke of an attack upon Vannes. 
To all these eager opinions Bambro’ listened 
in a moody silence, which he broke at last 
by a fierce execration which drew a hushed 
attention from the company. 

“Say no more, fair sirs,” he cried, “for 
indeed your words are like so many stabs in 
my heart. All this and more we might indeed 
have done. But of a truth you are too late.” 

“Too late!” cried Knolles. “ What mean 
you, Richard?” 

“ Alas that I should have to say it, but 
you and all these fair soldiers might be back 
in England once more for all the profit that 
I am like to have from your coming. Saw 
you a rider on a white horse ere you reached 
the castle ?” 

“ Nay, I saw him not.” 
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“He came by the western road from 
Hennebon. Would that he had broken his 
neck ere he came here. Not an hour ago 
he left his message, and now hath ridden on 
to warn the garrison of Malestroit. A truce 
hath been proclaimed for a year betwixt the 
French King and the English, and he who 
breaks it forfeits life and estate.” 

“ A truce!” Here was an end to all their 
fine dreams. They 
looked blankly at 
each other all 
round the table, 
whilst Croquart 
brought his great 
‘ist down upon the 
board until the 
glasses rattled 
again. Knolles sat 
with clenched 
hands as if he were 
a figure of stone, 
while Nigel’s heart 
turned cold and 
heavy within him. 
A truce! Where, 
then, was his third 
deed, and how 
might he return 
without it? 

Even as they sat 
in moody silence 
there was the call 
of a bugle from 
somewhere out in 
the darkness. Sir 
Richard looked up 
with surprise. 

“We are not “*, TRUCE!’ 
wont to be sum- 
moned after once the portcullis is up,” said 
he. ‘Truce or no truce, we must let no 
man within our walls until we have proved 
him. Croquart, see to it!” 

The huge German left the room. The 
company were still seated in despondent 
silence when he returned. 

“Sir Richard,” said he, “the brave knight, 
Robert of Beaumanoir, and his squire, 
William de Montaubon, are without the gate, 
and would fain have speech with you.” 

Bambro’ started in his chair. What could 
the fierce leader of the Bretons, a man who 
was red to the elbow with English blood, 
have to say to them? On what errand had 
he left his castle of Josselin to pay this visit 
to his deadly enemies ? 

“Are they armed ?” he asked. 

“They are unarmed,” 


“Then admit them and bring them hither, 
but double the guards and take all pre- 
caution against surprise.” 

Places were set at the farther end of the 
table for these most unexpected guests. 
Presently the door was swung open and 
Croquart, with all form and courtesy, an- 
nounced the two Bretons, who entered with 
the proud and lofty air of gallant warriors 


: 





HERE WAS AN END TO ALL THEIR FINE DREAMS.” 


and high-bred gentlemen. Beaumanoir was 
a tall, dark man with raven hair and long, 
swarthy beard. He was strong and straight 
as a young oak, with fiery black eyes, and no 
flaw in his comely features save that his 
front teeth had been dashed from their 
sockets. His squire, William of Montaubon, 
was also tall, with a thin, hatchet face, and 
two small grey eyes set very close upon 
either side of a long, fierce nose. In 
Beaumanoir’s expression one read _ only 
gallantry and frankness; in Montaubon’s 
there was gallantry also, but it was mixed 
with the cruelty and cunning of the wolf. 
They bowed as they entered, and the little 
English seneschal advanced with outstretched 
hand to meet them 

“Welcome, Robert, so long as you are 
beneath this roof,” said he. “ Perhaps the 
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time may come in another place when we 
may speak to each other in another fashion.” 

“So I hope, Richard,” said Beaumanoir. 
“But, indeed, we of Josselin bear you in 
high esteem, and are much beholden to you 
and to your men for all that you have done 
for us. We could not wish better neighbours, 
nor any from whom more honour is to be 
gained. I learn that Sir Robert Knolles and 
others have joined you, and we are heavy- 
hearted to think that the orders of our Kings 
should debar us from attempting a venture.” 
He and his squire sat down at the places set 
for them, and, filling their glasses, drank to 
the company. 

“What you say is true, Robert,” said 
Bambro’, “and before you came we were 
discussing the matter among ourseives and 
grieving that it should be so. When heard 
you of the truce ?” 

“Yester evening a messenger rode from 
Nantes.” 

“Our news came to-night from Hennebon. 
The King’s own seal was on the order. So 
I fear that for a year, at least, you will bide 
at Josselin and we at Ploermel, and kill time 
as we may. Perchance we may hunt the 
wolf together in the great forest, or fly our 
hawks on the banks of the Duc.” 

“Doubtless we shall do all this, Richard,” 
said Beaumanoir, “but, by St. Cadoc! it is in 
my mind that with good will upon both sides 
we may please ourselves and yet stand ex- 
cused before our Kings.” 

Knights and squires leaned forward in 
their chairs, their eager eyes fixed upon him. 
He broke into a gap-toothed smile as he 
looked round at the circle, the wizened 
seneschal, the blond giant, Nigel’s fresh 
young face, the grim features of Knolles, and 
the yellow, hawk-like Calverley, all burning 
with the same desire. 

“T see that I need not doubt the good 
will,” said he, “and of that I was very certain 
before I came upon this errand. Bethink 
you, then, that this order applies to war but 
not to challenges, spear-runnings, knightly 
exchanges, or the like? King Edward is too 
good a knight, and so is King John, that 
either of them should stand in the way of a 
gentleman who desires to advance himself or 
to venture his body for the exaltation of his 
lady. Is this not so?” 


A murmur of eager assent arose from the 
table. 

“ If you, as the garrison of Ploermel, march 
upon the garrison of Josselin, then it is very 
plain that we have broken the truce, and upon 
But if there be a private 


our heads be it. 
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bickering betwixt me, for example, and this 
young squire, whose eyes show that he is very 
eager for honour, and if thereafter others on 
each side join in and fight upon the quarrel, 
it is in no sense war, but rather our own 
private business, which no King can alter.” 

“ Indeed, Robert,” said Bambro’, “all that 
you say is very good and fair.” 

Beaumanoir leaned forward towards Nigel, 
his brimming glass in his hand. 

“ Your name, squire ?” said he. 

“ My name is Nigel Loring.” 

“T see that you are young and eager, so I 
choose you as I would fain have been chosen 
when I was of your age.” 

“IT thank you, fair sir,” said Nigel. “It is 
great honour that one so famous as yourself 
should condescend to do some small deed 
upon me.” 

“‘ But we must have cause for quarrel, Nigel. 
Now, here I drink to the ladies of Brittany, 
who of all ladies upon this earth are the most 
fair and the most virtuous, so that the least 
worthy amongst them is far above the best of 
England. What say you to that, young sir ?” 

Nigel dipped his finger in his glass and, 
leaning over, he placed its wet impress on 
the Breton’s hand. 

“This in your face !” said he. 

Beaumanoir swept off the red drop of 
moisture and smiled his approval. 

“Tt could not have been better done,” 
said he. “Why spoil my velvet paltock, as 
many a hot-headed fool would have done? 
It is in my mind, young sir, that you will go 
far. And now, who follows up this quarrel ?” 

A zrowl ran round the table. Beaumanoir 
ran his eyes round and shook his head. 

* Alas!” said he, “ there are but twenty of 
you here, and I have thirty at Josselin who 
are so eager to advance themselves that if I 
return without hope for all of them there will 
be sore hearts amongst them. I pray you, 
Richard, since we have been at these pains 
to arrange matters, that you in turn will do 
what you may. Can you not find ten more 
men ?” 

“ But not of gentle blood.” 

“Nay, it matters not, if they will only 
fight.” 

“Of that there can be no doubt, for the 
castle is full of archers and men-at-arms, who 
would gladly play a part in the matter.” 

“ Then choose ten,” said Beaumanoir. 

But for the first time the wolf-like squire 
opened his thin lips. 

“Surely, my lord, you will 
archers ?” said he. 

“T fear not any man,” 
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“Nay, fair sir; consider 
that this is a trial of weapons 
betwixt us, where man faces 
man. You have seen these 
English archers, 
and you know 
how fast and how 
strong are their 
shafts. Bethink 
you that if ten of 
them were against 
us it is likely that 


“ NIGEL DIPPED HIS FINGER IN HIS GLASS AND, LEANING OVER, 
HE PLACED ITS WET IMPRESS ON THE BRETON’S HAND,” 


half of us would be down before ever we 
came to handstrokes.” 

*“ By St. Cadoc! William, I think that you 
are right,” cried the Breton. “If we are 
to have such a fight as will remain in the 
memories of men you will bring no archers 
and we no cross-bows. Let it be steel upon 
steel. How say you, then?” 

“‘ Surely we can bring ten men-at-arms to 
make up the thirty that you desire, Robert ? 
It is agreed, then, that we fight on no quarrel 
of England and France, but over this matter 
of the ladies, in which you and Squire Loring 
have fallen out. And now the time?” 

* At once.” 

“Surely at once, or perchance a second 
messenger may come and this also be for- 
bidden. We will be ready with to-morrow’s 
sunrise.” 

“ Nay, a day later,” cried the Breton squire. 
“ Bethink you, my lord, that the three lances 
of Radenac would take time to come over.” 

“They are not of our garrison, and they 
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shall not have a 
place.” 

“ But, fair sir, of 
all the lances of 
Brittany ——” 

“Nay, William, 
I will not have it 
an hour later. To- 
morrow it shall be, 
Richard.” 

“ And where?” 

“T marked a fit- 
ting place even as I 
rode here this even- 
ing. If you cross 
the river and take 
the bridle-path 
through the fields 
which leads to Jos- 
selin you come mid- 
way upon a mighty 
oak which stands at 
the corner of a fair 
and level meadow. 
There let us meet at 
midday to-morrow.” 

“ Agreed !” cried 
Bambro’”. “ But I 
pray you not to rise, 
Robert. The night is still young, and the 

spices and hippocras will soon be served. 

Bide with us, I pray you, for if you would 
fain hear the latest songs from England these 
gentlemen have doubtless brought them. To 
some of us, perchance, it is the last night, so 
we would make it a full one.” 

But the gallant Breton shook his head. 

“It may indeed be the last night for 
many,” said he, ‘and it is but right that my 
comrades should know it. I have no need 
of monk or friar, for I cannot think that 
harm will ever come beyond the grave to one 
who has borne himself as a knight should ; 
but others have other thoughts upon these 
matters, and would fain have time for prayer 
and penitence. Adieu, fair sirs, and I drink 
a last glass to a happy meeting at the midway 
oak.” —— 

CHAPTER XXIIL. 
HOW THIRTY OF JOSSELIN ENCOUNTERED 
THIRTY OF PLOERMEL. 
ALL night the castle of Ploermel rang with 
warlike preparations, for the smiths were 
hammering, and filing, and riveting, preparing 
the armour of the champions. In the stable- 
yard ostlers were testing and grooming the 
great war-horses, whilst in the chapel knights 
and squires were easing their souls at the 
knees of old Father Benedict, Down in the 




















































“IN THE CHAPEL 
KNEES OF OLD FATHER BENEDICT.” 


courtyard, meanwhile, the men-at-arms had 
been assembled, and the volunteers weeded 
out until the best men had been selected. 
Black Simon had obtained a place, and great 
was the joy which shone upon his grim 
visage. With him were chosen young 
Nicholas Dagsworth, a gentleman adventurer, 
who was nephew to the famous Sir Thomas ; 
Walter, the German; Hulbitée, a huge 
peasant whose massive frame gave promise 
which his sluggish spirit failed to fulfil ; John 
Alcock, Robin Adey, and Raoul Provost. 
These, with three others, made up the 
required thirty. Great was the grumbling 
and evil the talk amongst the archers when 
it was learned that none of them were to 
be included, but the bow had been forbidden 
on either side. It is true that many of them 
were expert fighters both with axe and with 
sword, but they were unused to carry heavy 
armour, and a half-armed man would have 
short shrift in such a hand-to-hand struggle 
as lay before them. 

It was two hours after tierce, or one hour 
before noon, on the fourth Wednesday of 
Lent in the year of Christ 1351, that the 
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men of Ploermel rode forth 
from their castle gate and 
crossed the bridge of the Duc. 
In front was Bambro’ with his 
squire Croquart on a great 
roan horse bearing the banner 
of Ploermel, which was a 
black rampant lion holding a 
blue flag upon a field of ermine. 
Behind him came _ Robert 
Knolles and Nigel Loring, 
with an attendant at their side, 
who carried the pennon of 
the black raven. Then rode 
Sir Thomas Percy with his 
blue lion flaunting above him, 
and Sir Hugh Calverley, whose 
banner bore a silver owl, fol- 
lowed by the massive Belford, 
who carried a huge iron club, 
weighing sixty pounds, upon 
his saddle-bow, and Sir Thomas 
Walton, the knight of Surrey. 
Behind them were four brave 
Anglo - Bretons — Perrot de 
Commelain, Le Gaillart, 
D’Aspremont, and D’Ardaine, 
who fought against their own 
countrymen because they were 
partisans of the Countess of 
Montfort. Her engrailed silver 
cross upon a blue field was 
carried at their head. In the 
rear were five German or Hainault mer- 
cenaries, the tall Hulbitée, and the men- 
at-arms. Altogether, of these combatants 
twenty were of English birth, four were 
Breton, and six were of German blood. So, 
with glitter of armour and flaunting of 
pennons, their war-horses tossing and pawing, 
the champions rode down to the midway 
oak. Behind them streamed hundreds of 
archers and men-at-arms, whose weapons had 
been wisely taken from them lest a general 
battle should ensue. With them also went 
the townsfolk, men and women, together 
with wine-sellers, provision merchants, 
armourers, grooms, and heralds, with sur- 
geons to tend the wounded and priests to 
shrive the dying. The path was blocked by 
this throng, but all over the face of the 
country horsemen and footmen, gentle and 
simple, men and women, could be seen 
speeding their way to the scene of the 
encounter. 

The journey was not a long one, for 
presently, as they threaded their way through 
the fields, there appeared before them a great 
grey oak which spread its gnarled, leafless 
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branches over the corner of a green and 
level meadow. The tree was black with the 
peasants who had climbed into it, and all 
round it was a huge throng, chattering and 
calling like a rookery at sunset. A storm of 
hooting broke out from them at the ap- 
proach of the English, for Bambro’ was 
hated in the country, where he raised money 
for the Montfort cause by putting every 
parish to ransom and maltreating those who 
refused to pay. There was little amenity in 
the warlike ways which had been learned 
upon the Scottish border. The champions 
rode onward without deigning to take notice 
of the taunts of the rabble, but the archers 
turned that way and soon beat the mob into 
silence. Then they resolved themselves into 
the keepers of the ground, and pressed the 
people back until they formed a dense line 
along the edge of the field, leaving the whole 
space clear for the warriors. 

The Breton champions had not yet arrived, 
so the English tethered their horses at one 
side of the ground and then gathered round 
their leader. Every man had his shield slung 
round his neck, and had cut his spear to the 
length of five feet, so that it might be more 
manageable for fighting on foot. Besides 
the spear, a sword or a battle-axe hung at the 
side of each. They were clad from head to 
foot in armour, with devices upon their crests 
and surcoats to distinguish them from their 
antagonists. At present their visors were 
still up and they chatted gaily with each 
other. 

“By St. Dunstan!” cried Percy, slapping 
his gauntleted hands together and stamping 
his steel feet, “I shall be right glad to get 
to work, for my blood is chilled.” 

“T warrant you will be warm enough ere 
you get through,” said Calverley. 

“Or cold for ever. Candle shall burn and 
bell toll at Alnwick Chapel if I leave this 
ground alive. But come what may, fair sirs, 
it should be a famous joust and one which 
will help us forward. Surely each of us will 
have worshipfully won worship if we chance 
to come through.” 

“You say truth, Thomas,” said Knolles, 
bracing his girdle. “ For my own part I have 
no joy in such encounters when there is 
warfare to be carried out, for it standeth not 
aright that a man should think of his own 
pleasure and advancement rather than of the 
King’s cause and the weal of the army. But 
in times of truce I can think of no better way 
in which a day may be profitably spent. 
Why so silent, Nigel ?” 

“ Indeed, fair sir, I was looking towards 
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Josselin, which lies, as I understand, beyond 
those woods. I see no sign of this debonair 
gentleman and of his following. It would be 
indeed grievous pity if any cause came to 
hold them back.” 

Hugh Calverley laughed at the words. 

“ You need have no fear, young sir,” said 
he. “Such a spirit lies in Robert de 
Beaumanoir that if he must come alone he 
would ride against us none the less. I 
warrant that if he were on a bed of death 
he would be borne here and die on the 
green field.” 

“You say truly, Hugh,” said Bambro’. 
“TI know him and those who ride behind 
him. ‘Thirty stouter men or more skilled 
in arms are not to be found in Christendom. 
It is in my mind that, come what may, 
there will be much honour for all of us 
this day. Ever in my head I have a 
rhyme which the wife of a Welsh archer gave 
me when I crossed her hand with a golden 
bracelet after the intaking of Bergerac. She 
was of the old blood of Merlin, with the 
power of sight. Thus she said :— 

*Twixt the oak tree and the river 

Knightly fame and brave endeavour 

Make an honoured name for ever. 
Methinks I see the oak tree, and yonder is 
the river. Surely this should betide some 
good to us.” 

The huge German squire betrayed some 
impatience during this speech of his leader. 
Though his rank was subordinate, no man 
present had more experience of warfare or 
was more famous as a fighter than he. He 
now broke brusquely into the talk. 

“We would be better employed in order- 
ing our line and making our plans than in 
talking of the rhymes of Merlin, or such old 
wives’ tales,” said he. “It is to our own 
strong arms and good weapons that we must 
trust this day. And first I would ask you, 
Sir Richard, what is your will if perchance 
you should fall in the midst of the fight ?” 

Bambro’ turned to the others. 

“Tf such should be the case, fair sirs, I 
desire that my squire Croquart should 
command.” 

There was a pause while the knights 
looked with some chagrin at each other. 
The silence was broken by Knolles. 

“T will do what you say, Richard,” said 
he, “though indeed it is bitter that we who 
are knights should serve beneath a squire. 
Yet it is not for us to fall out among our- 
selves now at this last moment, and I have 
ever heard that Croquart is a very worthy and 
valiant man. Therefore, I will pledge you on 
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jeopardy of my soul that I will accept him as 
leader if you fall.” 

“So will I also, Richard,” said Calverley. 

“And I too!” cried Belford. “ But 
surely I hear music, and yonder are their 
pennons amid the trees.” 

They all turned, leaning upon their short 
spears, and watched the advance of the men 
of Josselin, as their troop wound its way 
out from the woodlands. In front rode 
three heralds with tabards of the ermine of 








“THEY ALL TURNED, LEANING 


Brittany, blowing loudly upon silver trumpets. 
Behind them a great man upon a white horse 
bore the banner of Josselin, which carries 
nine golden torteaux upon a scarlet field. 
Then came the champions, riding two and 
two, fifteen knights and fifteen squires, each 
with his pennon displayed. Sehind them, 
on a litter, was borne an aged priest, the 
Bishop of Rennes, carrying in his hands the 
viaticum and the holy oils, that he might give 
the last aid and comfort of the Church to 
those who were dying. The procession was 
terminated by hundreds of men and women 
from Josselin, Guegon, and Helleon, and by 
the entire garrison of the fortress, who came, 
as the English had done, without their arms. 
The head of this long column had reached 
the field before the rear were clear of the 
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wood, but as they arrived the champions 
picketed their horses on the farther side, 
behind which their banner was planted, and 
the people lined up until they had enclosed 
the whole lists with a dense wall of spectators. 

With keen eyes the English party had 
watched the armorial blazonry of their 
antagonists, for those fluttering pennons and 
brilliant surcoats carried a language which all 
men could read. In front was the banner of 
Beaumanoir, blue with silver frets. His 
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motto—“ J’ayme qui m’ayme ”—was carried 
on a second flag by a little page. 

“Whose is the shield behind him—silver 
with scarlet drops?” asked Knolles. 

“Tt is his squire, William of Montaubon,” 
Calverley answered. “And there are the 
golden lion of Rochefort and the silver cross 
of Dubois the Strong. I would not wish to 
meet a better company than are before us 
this day. See, there are the blue rings of 
young Tintiniac, who slew my squire Hubert 
last Lammastide. With the aid of St. George 
I will avenge him ere nightfall.” 

“ By the three Kings of Almain,” growled 
Croquart, “we will need to fight hard this 
day, for never have I seen so many good 
soldiers gathered together. Yonder is Yves 
Cheruel, whom they call the man of iron; 
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Caro de Bodegat also, with whom I have 
had more than one bickering—that is he 
with the three ermine circles on the scarlet 
shield. ‘There, too, is left-handed Alain de 
Keranais; bear in mind that his stroke 
comes on the side where there is no shield.” 

“Who is the small, stout man?” asked 


Nigel. “He with the black and silver 
shield. By St. Paul! he seems a very 


worthy person, and one from whom much 
might be gained, for he is nigh as broad as 
he is long.” 

“It is Sir Robert Raguenal,” said Calver- 
ley, whose long spell of service in Brittany 
had made him familiar with the people. “It 
is said that he can lift a horse upon his back. 
Beware a full stroke of that steel mace, for 
the armour is not made that can abide it. 
But here is the good Beaumanoir, and surely 
it is time that we came to grips.” 

The Breton leader had marshalled his 
men in a line opposite to the English, and 
now he strode forward and shook Bambro’ 
by the hand. 


our ranks this day. And yet we are all men 
of blood and coat-armour, who are ready to 
venture our persons for the desire of our 
ladies and the love of the high order of 
knighthood. And now, Richard, what is 
your sweet will concerning this fight ?” 

“That we continue until one or other can 
endure no longer, for since it is seldom that 
so many brave men draw tugether it is fitting 
that we see as much as is possible of each 
other.” 

“Richard, your words are fair and good. 
It shall be even as you say. For the rest 
each shall fight as pleases him best from the 
time that the herald calls the word. If any 
man from without shall break in upon us he 
shall be hanged on yonder oak.” 

With a salute he drew down his visor and 
returned to his own men, who were kneeling 
in a twinkling, many-coloured group whilst 
the old bishop gave them his blessing. 

The heralds rode round with a warning to 
the spectators. Then they halted at the side 





“ By St. Cadoc! 
this is a very 
joyous meeting, 
Richard,” said he, 
“and we have 
certainly hit upon 
a very excellent 
way of keeping a 
truce.” 

“Indeed, 





Robert,” said 
Bambro’, ‘‘ we 
owe you much 


thanks, for I can 
see that you have 
been at great 
pains to bring a 
worthy company 
against us this 
day. Surely, if all 
should chance to 
perish, there will 
be few noble 
houses in Brittany 
who will not 
mourn.” 

“Nay, we have 
none of the high- 
est of Briitany,’ 
Beaumanoir an- 
swered. “ Neither 
a Blois, nor a 
Leon, nor a 
Rohan, nor a 
Conan fights in 
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“IN A VERY FEW MOMENTS ALL ORDER HAD BEEN LOST AND THE TWO BANDS WERE MIXED 
UP IN ONE FURIOUS, SCRAMBLING, ClLATTERING THRONG.” 


of the two bands of men, who now stood in a 
long line facing each other with fifty yards of 
grass between. The visors had been closed, 
and every man was now cased in metal from 
head to foot, some few glowing in brass, the 
greater number shining in steel. Only their 
fierce eyes could be seen smouldering in the 
dark shadow of their helmets. So for an 


instant they stood glaring and crouching. 
Then with a loud cry of “ Allez!” the herald 
dropped his upraised hand, and the two lines 
of men shuffled as fast as their heavy armour 
would permit until they met with a sharp 
clang of metal in the middle of the field. 
There was a sound as of sixty smiths work- 
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ing upon their 


anvils. Then the 
babel of yells and 
shouts from the 
spectators, cheer- 
ing on this party 
or that, rose and 
swelled until even 
the uproar of the 
combat was 
drowned in that 
mighty surge. 

So eager were 
the combatants to 
engage that in a 
very few moments 
all order had been 
lost and the two 
bands were mixed 
up in one furious, 
scrambling, clatter- 
ing throng, each 
man tossed hither 
and thither, thrown 
against one adver- 
sary and then 
against another, 
beaten and hustled 
and buffeted, with 
only the one 
thought in his 
mind to thrust 
with his spear or 
to beat with his 
axe against any- 
one who came 
within the narrow 
slit of vision left 
by his visor. But, 
alas for Nigel and 
his hopes of some 
great deed! His 
was at least the 
fate of the brave, 
for he was the first to fall. With a high heart 
he had placed himself in the line as nearly 
opposite to Beaumanoir as he could, and had 
made straight for the Breton leader, remem- 
bering that in the outset the quarrel had been 
so ordered that it lay between them. But ere 
he could reach his goal he was caught in the 
swirl of his own comrades and, being the 
lighter man, was swept aside and dashed into 
the arms of Alain de Keranais, the left- 
handed swordsman, with such a crash that 
the two rolled upon the ground together. 
Light-footed as a cat, Nigel had sprung up 
first and was stooping over the Breton squire 
when the powerful dwarf, Raguenal, brought 
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his mace thudding down upon the exposed 
back of his helmet. With a groan Nigel fell 
upon his face, blood gushing from his mouth, 
nose, and ears. There he lay, trampled over 
by either party, while that great fight for which 
his fiery soul had yearned was swaying back 
and forwards above his unconscious form. 

But Nigel was not long unavenged. The 
huge iron club of Belford struck the dwarf 
Raguenal to the ground, while Belford in 
turn was felled by a sweeping blow from 
Beaumanoir. Sometimes a dozen were on 
the ground at one time, but so strong was the 
armour, and so deftly was the force of a blow 
broken by guard and shield, that the stricken 
men were often pulled to their feet once more 
by their comrades, and were able to continue 
the fight. Some, however, were beyond all 
aid. Croquart had cut at a Breton knight 
named Jean Rousselot and had shorn away 
his shoulder-piece, exposing his neck and the 
upper part of his arm. Vainly he tried to 
cover this vulnerable surface with his shield. 
It was his right side, and he could not 
stretch it far enough across, nor could he get 
away on account of the press of men around 
him. For a time he held his foemen at bay, 
but that bare patch of white shoulder was a 
mark for every weapon, until at last a hatchet 
sank up to the socket in the knight’s chest. 
Almost at the same moment a second 
Breton, a young squire named Geoffrey 
Mellon, was slain by a thrust from Black 
Simon which found the weak spot 
beneath the armpit. Three other Bretons, 
Yves Cheruel, Caro de Bodegat, and Tristan 
de Pestivien, the first two knights and the 
latter a squire, became separated from their 
comrades, and were beaten to the ground 
with English all around them, so that they 
had to choose betwixt instant death and 
surrender. They handed their swords to 
Bambro’ and stood apart, each of them sorely 
wounded, watching with hot and bitter hearts 
the mélée, which still surged up and down 
the field. 

But now the combat had lasted half an 
hour without stint or rest, until the warriors 
were so exhausted with the burden of their 
armour, the loss of blood, the shock of blows, 
and their own furious exertions that they 
could scarce totter or raise their weapons. 
There must be a pause if the combat were to 
have any decisive end. “Cessez! Cessez ! 
Retirez !” cried the heralds, as they spurred 
their horses between the exhausted men. 
Slowly the gallant Beaumanoir led the 
twenty-five men who were left to their 
original station, where they opened their 
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visors and threw themselves down upon the 
grass, panting like weary dogs and wiping the 
sweat from their bloodshot eyes. A pitcher 
of wine of Anjou was carried round by a page 
and each in turn drained a cup, save only 
Beaumanoir, who kept his Lent with such 
strictness that neither food nor drink might 
pass his lips before sunset. He paced slowly 
amongst his men, croaking forth encourage- 
ment from his parched lips and pointing out 
to them that among the English there was 
scarce a man who was not wounded, and 
some so sorely that they could hardly stand. 
If the fight so far had gone against them, 
there were still five hours of daylight, and 
much might happen before the last of them 
was laid upon his back. 

Varlets had rushed forth to draw away the 
two dead Bretons, and a brace of English 
archers had carried Nigel from the field. 
With his own hands Aylward had unlaced 
the crushed helmet and had wept to see 
the bloodless and unconscious face of his 
young master. He still breathed, however, 
and, stretched upon the grass by the river- 
side, the bowman tended him with rude 
surgery until the water upon his brow and the 
wind upon his face had coaxed back the life 
into his battered frame. He breathed with 
heavy gasps, and some tinge of blood crept 
back into his cheeks, but still he lay uncon- 
scious of the roar of the crowd and of that 
great struggle which his comrades were now 
waging once again. 

The English had lain for a space bleeding 
and breathless, in no better case than their 
rivals, save that they were still twenty-nine 
in number. But of this muster there were 
not nine who were hale men, and some were 
so weak from loss of blood that they could 
scarce keep standing. Yet, when the signal 
was at last given to re-engage, there was not 
a man upon either side who did not totter to 
his feet and stagger forward towards his 
enemies. 

But the opening of this second phase of 
the combat brought one great misfortune 
and discouragement to the English. Bambro’, 
like the others, had undone his visor, but 
with his mind full of many cares he had 
neglected to make it fast again. There was 
an opening an inch broad betwixt it and the 
beevor. As the two lines met the left-handed 
Breton squire, Alain de Keranais, caught 
sight of Bambro’s face, and in an instant 
thrust his short spear through the opening. 
The English leader gave a cry of pain and fell 
on his knees, but staggered to his feet again, 
too weak to raise his shield. As he stood 
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exposed the Breton knight, Geoffrey Dubois 
the Strong, struck him such a blow with his 
axe that he beat in the whole breastplate 
with the breast behind it. Bambro’ fell dead 
upon the ground, and for a few minutes a 
fierce fight raged round his body. Then the 
English drew back, sullen and dogged, bear- 
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ing Bambro’ with them, and the Bretons, 
breathing hard, gathered again in their own 
quarter. At the same instant the three 
prisoners picked up such weapons as were 
scattered upon the grass, and ran over to join 
their own party. 

“Nay, nay,” cried Knolles, raising his 
visor and advancing. “This may not be. 
You have been held to mercy when we 
might have slain you, and by the Virgin I 
will hold you dishonoured, all three, if you 
stand not back.” 

“Say not so, 
Cheruel answered. 


Knolles,” Yves 
yet has the 


Robert 
“* Never 
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word ‘dishonour’ been breathed with my 
name, but I should count myself fainéant if 
I did not fight beside my comrades when 
chance has made it right and proper that I 
should do so.” 

“ By St. Cadoc! he speaks truly,” said 
Beaumanoir, advancing in front of his men. 
“You are well aware, 
Robert, that it is the 
law of war and the 
usage of chivalry that 
if the knight to whom 
you have surrendered 
is himself slain, the 
prisoners thereby be- 
come released.” 

There was no answer 
to this, and Knolles, 
weary and spent, re- 
turned to his com- 
rades. 

“T would that we 
had slain them,” said 
he. “We have lost 
our leader, and they 
have gained three men 
by the same stroke.” 

“If any more lay 
down their arms it is 
my order that you slay 
them forthwith,” said 
Croquart, whose bent 
sword and _ bloody 
armour showed how 
manfully he had borne 
himself in the fray. 
* And now, comrades, 
do not be heavy- 
hearted because we 
have lost our leader. 
Indeed, his rhymes of 
Merlin have availed 
him little. But, by 
three Kings of 

Almain, I can teach 
you what is better than an old woman’s pro- 
phecies, and that is that you should keep your 
shoulders together and your shields so close 
that none can break between them. Then 
you will know what is on either side of you, 
and you can fix your eyes upon the front. 
Also, if any be so weak or wounded that he 
must sink his hands, his comrades on right 
and left can bear him up. Now advance all 
together in God’s name, for the battle is still 
ours if we bear ourselves like men.” 

In a solid line the English advanced, while 
the Bretons ran forward as before to meet 
them. The swiftest of these was a certain 
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squire, Geoffrey Poulart, who bore a helmet 
which was fashioned as a cock’s head, with 
high comb above and long, pointed beak in 
front pierced with the breathing-holes. He 
thrust with his sword at Calverley, but Belford, 
who was the next in the line, raised his giant 
club and struck him a crushing blow from 
the side. He staggered, and then, pushing 
forth from the crowd, he ran round and 
round in circles as one whose brain is 
stricken, the blood dripping from the holes 
of his brazen beak. So for a long time he 
ran, the crowd laughing and cock-crowing 
at the sight, until at last he stumbled and fell 
stone-dead upon his face. But the fighters 
had seen nothing of his fate, for desperate 
and unceasing were the rush of the Bretons 
and the steady advance of the English line. 
For a time it seemed as if nothing would 
break it, but gap-toothed Beaumanoir was a 
general as well as a warrior. Whilst his 
weary, bleeding, hard-breathing men still flung 
themselves upon the front of the line, he 
himself, with Raguenal, Tintiniac, Alain de 
Keranais, and Dubois, rushed round the 
flank and attacked the English with fury from 
behind. There was a long and desperate 
mélée, until once more the heralds, seeing the 
combatants stand gasping and unable to strike 
a blow, rode in and called yet another 
interval of truce. But in those few minutes, 
whilst they had been assaulted upon both 
sides, the losses of the English party had 
been heavy. The Anglo-Breton, D’Ardaine, 
had fallen before Beaumanoir’s sword, but 
not before he had cut deeply into his enemy’s 
shoulder. Sir Thomas Walton, Richard of 
Ireland, one of the squires, and Hulbitée, the 
big peasant, had all fallen before the mace of 
the dwarf Raguenal or the swords of his 
companions. Some twenty men were still 
left standing upon either side, but all were 
in the last state of exhaustion, gasping, 
reeling, hardly capable of striking a blow. 
It was strange to see them as they staggered 
with many a lurch and stumble towards 
each other once again, for they moved 
like drunken men, and the scales of their 


neck-armour and joints were as red as 
fishes’ gills when they raised them. They 
left foul, wet foot-prints behind them 


on the green grass as they moved forward 
once more to their endless contest. Beau- 
manoir, faint with the drain of his blood 
and with a tongue of leather, paused as he 
advanced. 

“I am fainting, comrades!” he cried. 
“T must drink.” 


“Drink your own blood, Beaumanoir !” 
Vol. xxxii.—48. 
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cried Dubois ; and the weary men all croaked 
together in dreadful laughter. 

But now the English had learned from 
experience, and under the guidance of 
Croquart they fought no longer in a straight 
line, but in one so bent that at last it became 
a circle. As the Bretons still pushed and 
staggered against it they thrust it back on 
every side, until they had turned it into the 
most dangerous formation of all, a solid 
block of men, their faces turned outwards, 
their weapons bristling forth to meet every 
attack. Thus the English stood, and no 
assault could move them. They could lean 
against each other back to back while they 
waited and allowed their foemen to tire 
themselves out. Again and again the gallant 
Bretons tried to make a way through. Again 
and again they were beaten back by a shower 
of blows. Beaumanoir, his head giddy with 
fatigue, opened his helmet and gazed in 
despair at this terrible, unbreakable circle. 
Only too clearly he could see the inevitable 
result. His men were wearing themselves 
out. Already many of them could scarce 
stir hand or foot, and might be dead for any 
aid which they could give him in winning the 
fight. Soon all would be in the same plight. 
Then these cursed English would break their 
circle, to swarm over his helpless men and to 
strike them down. Do what he might, he 
could see no way by which such an end 
might be prevented. He cast his eyes round 
in his agony, and there was one of his 
Bretons slinking away to the side of the lists. 
He could scarce credit his senses when he 
saw by the scarlet and silver that the deserter 
was his own well-tried squire, William of 
Montaubon. : 

“ William! William!” he cried. 
you would not leave me!” 

But the other’s helmet was closed and he 
could hear nothing. Beaumanoir saw that 
he was staggering away as swiftly as he could. 
With a cry of bitter despair he drew into a 
knot as many of his braves as could still 
move, and together they made a last rush 
upon the English spears. This time he was 
firmly resolved, deep in his gallant soul, that 
he would come no foot ‘back, but would find 
his death there amongst his foemen or carve 
a path into the heart of their ranks. The 
fire in his breast spread from man to man 
of his followers, and amid the crashing 
of blows they still locked themselves against 
the English shields and drove hard for an 
opening in their ranks. But all was vain! 
Beaumanoir’s head reeled. His senses were 
leaving him. In another minute he and his 


** Surely 
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men would have been stretched senseless 
before this terrible circle of steel, when 
suddenly the whole array fell in pieces before 
his eyes; his enemies, Croquart, Knolles, 
Calverley, Belford, all were stretched upon 
the ground together, their weapons dashed 
from their hands and their bodies too 
exhausted to rise. The surviving Bretons 
had but strength to fall upon them, dagger 
in hands, and to wring from them their 
surrender with the sharp point stabbing 
through their visors. Then victors and 
vanquished lay groaning and panting in one 
helpless and blood-smeared heap. 

To Beaumanoir’s simple mind it had 
seemed that at the supreme moment the 
saints of Brittany had risen at their country’s 
call. Already, as he lay gasping, his heart 

was pouring forth 
its thanks to his 
patron St. Cadoc. 
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long prick spurs into its side. Those who 
faced him saw this sudden and unexpected 
appearance. Time was when both horse and 
rider must have winced away from the shower 
of their blows. But now they were in no 
state to meet such a rush. They could 
scarce raise their arms. Their blows were 
too feeble to hurt this mighty creature. In 
a moment it had plunged through the ranks 
and seven of them were on the grass. It 
turned and rushed through them again, 
leaving five others helpless beneath its hoofs. 
No need to do more. Already Beaumanoir 
and his companions were inside the circle, 
the prostrate men were helpless, and Josselin 
had won. 

That night a train of crestfallen archers, 
bearing many a prostrate figure, marched 
sadly into Ploermel Castle. Behind them 
rode ten men, all weary, all wounded, and 
all with burning hearts against William of 





“THE VICTORS WERE BORNE IN ON THE SHOULDERS OF A SHOUTING MOB.” 


But the spectators had seen clearly enough 
the earthly cause of this sudden victory, 
and a hurricane of applause from one 
side, with a storm of hooting from the 
other, showed how different was the emotion 
which it raised in minds which sympathized 
with the victors or the vanquished. 
William of Montaubon, the cunning squire, 
had made his way across to the spot where 
the steeds were tethered and had mounted 
his own great roussin. At first it was thought 
that he was about to ride from the field, but 
the howl of execration from the Breton 
peasants changed suddenly to a yell of 
applause and delight as he turned the beast’s 
head for the English circle and thrust his 


Montaubon for the foul trick that he had 
served them. But over at Josselin, yellow 
gorse-blossoms in their helmets, the victors 
were borne in on the shoulders of a shouting 
mob, amid the fanfare of trumpets and the 
beating of drums. Such was the combat of 
the midway oak, where brave men met 
brave men, and such honour was gained that 
from that day he who had fought in the 
Battle of the Thirty was ever given the 
highest place and the post of honour ; nor 
was it easy for any man to pretend to have 
been there, for it has been said by that great 
chronicler who knew them all that not one 
on either side failed to carry to his grave the 
marks of that stern encounter. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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>HEN Robert A. 
yi member of the New York 

Bar, was convicted, on the 
4 17th of June, 1903, of receiv- 
y| ing stolen goods, he had, in 

the parlance of his class, been 
“due” for along time. The stolen property 
in question was the sum of six thousand one 
hundred pounds in bank-notes, part of the 
loot of the notorious “Franklin Syndicate,” 
devised and engineered by William F. Miller, 
who later became the catspaw of his legal 
adviser, the subject of this history. 

Ammon stood at the bar and listened to 
his sentence of no less than four years at 
hard labour in Sing Sing. 

For years “ Bob” Ammon had been a 
familiar figure in the Wall Street district of 
New York. Although the legal adviser of 
swindlers and confidence men, he was a 
type of American whose energies, if 
turned in a less dubious direction, might 
well have brought him honourable distinc- 
tion. Tall, strong as a bull, bluff, good- 
natured, reckless, and of iron nerve, he 
would have given good account of himself 
as an Indian fighter or frontiersman. His 
fine presence, his great vitality, his coarse 
humour, his confidence and bravado had 
won for him many friends of a certain kind 
and engendered a feeling among the public 
that somehow, although the associate and 
adviser of criminals, he was outside the law, 
to the circumventing of which his energies 
were directed. Unfortunately, his experi- 
ences with the law had bred in him a 


Ammon, a 
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contempt for it which ultimately caused his 
downfall. 

Needless to say, he was to his clients as 
a god knowing both good and evil, as well 
as how to eschew the one and avoid the 
other. Miller hated, loathed, and feared him, 
yet freely entrusted his liberty, and all he 
had risked his liberty to ggin, to this strange 
and powerful personality, which held him en- 
thralled by the mere exercise of a physical 
superiority. 

The “ Franklin Syndicate” had collapsed, 
amid the astonished outcries of its thousands 
of victims, on November 24th, 1899, when, 
under the advice and with the assistance of 
Ammon, its organizer, “ Five-Hundred-and- 
Twenty-per-Cent. Miller,” had fled to 
Canada. It was nearly four years later, in 
June, 1903, that Ammon, arraigned at the 
bar of justice as a criminal, heard Assistant 
District Attorney Nott call William F. Miller, 
convict, to the witness-box to testify against 
him. A curious contrast they presented as 
they faced one another : the emaciated youth 
of twenty-five, the hand of Death already 
tightly fastened upon his meagre frame, 
coughing, hollow-cheeked, insignificant, flat- 
nosed, almost repulsive, who dragged himself 
to the witness - box, and the swaggering 
athlete who glared at him from the bar, 
surrounded by his cordon of able counsel. 
As Ammon fixed his penetrating gaze upon 
his former client, Miller turned pale and 
dropped his eyes. Then the prosecutor, 
realizing the danger of letting the old 
hypnotic power return even for an instant, 
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quickly stepped between them. Miller raised 
his eyes and smiled, and those who heard 
knew that this miserable creature had been 
through the fire and come forth to speak 
true things. 

The trial of Ammon involved practically 
the re-proving of the case against Miller, for 
which the latter had been convicted and 
sentenced to ten years in the State prison, 
whence he now issued like one from the 
tomb to point the skeleton incriminating 
finger at his betrayer. 

The case began by the convict-witness testi- 
fying that the whole business was a miserable 
fraud from start to finish, carried on and 
guided by the advice of the defendant. He 
told now he, a mere boy of twenty-one, 
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more, but soon he hired a boy. This was 
in February, 1899. Business increased. The 
golden flood began to appear in a constant 
rivulet. He hired four more employés and 
the whole top floor of the house. The 
golden rivulet became a steady stream. 
Every Monday morning the Floyd Street 
house was crowded with depositors, who 
drew their interest, added to it, deposited 
it again, and went upon their way rejoicing. 
Then with a mighty roar the torrent burst 
into a deluge. The Floyd Street quarters 
were besieged by a clamouring multitude 
fighting to see which of them could give up 
his money first, and there had to be a special 
delivery for Miller's mail. He rented the 
whole house and hired fifty clerks. You could 
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ONE OF MILLER’S ALLURING CIRCULARS, 


burdened with a sick wife and baby, unfitted 
by training or ability for any sort of lucrative 
employment, conceived the alluring idea of 
soliciting funds for investment, promising 
enormous interest, and paying this interest 
out of the principal entrusted to him. For 
a time he preyed only upon his friends, 
claiming “inside information” of large 
“deals” and paying ten per cent. per week 
on the money received out of his latest 


deposits. 
Surely the history of civilization is a 
history of credulity! Miller prospered. 


From having his office “in his hat,” he took 
an upper room in a small two-storey house 
at 144, Floyd Street, Brooklyn—a humble 
tenement, destined to be the scene of one of 
the most extraordinary exhibitions of man’s 
cupidity and foolishness in modern times. 
At first he had tramped round like a pedlar, 
delivering the dividends himself and soliciting 


deposit your money almost anywhere, from the 
parlour to the pantry, the clothes-closet, or the 
bath-room. On Fridays the public stormed 
the house en masse, since the money must 
be deposited on that day to draw interest for 
the following week. The crush was so great 
that the front steps broke down. Imagine 
it! People struggling to get up the steps to 
cram their money into Miller’s pockets! 
There he sat, behind a desk, at the top of 
the stairs, solemnly taking the money thrown 
down before him and handing out little pink 
and green stamped receipts in exchange. 
There was no place to put the money, so it 
was shoved on to the floor behind him. On 
Friday afternoons Miller and his clerks 
waded through it knee-deep. There was 
no pretence of book-keeping. 

How the money poured in may be realized 
from the fact that the excess of receipts over 
disbursements for the month ending Novem- 














COLONEL AMMON. 


ber 16th was four hundred and thirty thou- 
sand dollars—eighty-six thousand pounds. 

Hitherto Miller had been the central 
figure. Colonel Robert A. Ammon now 
became the deus ex machina. Miller’s adver- 
tising had become so extensive that he had 
been forced to retain a professional agent, 
one Rudolph Guenther, to supervise it, and 
when the newspapers began to make un- 
pleasant comments Guenther took Miller to 
Ammon’s office in the Bennett Building in 
Nassau Street. Ammon accepted a hundred 
dollars from Miller, and listened to his 
account of the business. From that time 
forward Miller and he were in frequent con- 
sultation. Miller became a mere puppet ; 
Ammon twitched the wire. 

It was now well on in November, and the 
Press of both Boston and New York was 
filled with scathing attacks upon the syndi- 
cate. The reporters became so inquisitive 
as to be annoying to the peaceful Miller. 
“Send the reporters over to me!” directed 
Ammon. 

The ost (of Boston) said the whole thing 
was a miserable swindle. Ammon, accom- 
panied by Miller carrying a satchel which 
contained fifty thousand dollars in greenbacks, 
went to Boston, visited the offices of the 
Fost, and pitched into the editor. 

“The business is all rigl.t; you must give 
us a fair deal!” 

The pair also visited Watts, the chief of 
police. 

“You keep your mouth shut,” said 
Ammon to Miller. ‘“T’ll do all the talking.” 
He showed Watts the bag of money, and 
demanded what he had meant by calling the 
enterprise a “green goods business.” If the 
thing wasn’t all right, did Watts suppose that 
he, Colonel Robert A. Ammon, would be 
connected with it? The chief backed down, 
and explained that he had jokingly referred 
to the colour of one of the receipts, which 
happened to be green. 

The beginning of the end, however, was 
now in sight—at least for the keen vision 
of Bob Ammon. He advised stimulating 
deposits and laying hands on all the money 
possible before the crash came. Accordingly 
Miller sent a telegram to all depositors :— 

“We have inside information of a big 
transaction, to begin Saturday or Monday 
morning. Big profits. Remit at once so as 
to receive the profits. 

“WILLIAM F. MILLER, 
“ Franklin Syndicate.” 

The customers in large measure responded. 
But the game was nearly up. There were 
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scare-heads in the papers. Miller saw detec- 
tives at every corner. On the evening of 
Tuesday, November 21st, 1899, the deposits 
were crammed into Millers desk and left 
there overnight. 

The next morning Miller returned to 
Floyd Street, and spent that day in the usual 
routine, and also on Thursday remained until 
about twelve o’clock noon, when he placed 
thirty thousand five hundred dollars in bills 
(sixty-one thousand pounds) in a satchel and 
started for Ammon’s office. 

“ Billy, I think you'll have to make a run 
for it,” said Ammon. “The best thing for 
you is to go to Canada.” 

It still remained to secure the money, 
which Miller had deposited in the banks, in 
such a way that the customers could not get 
hold of it. Ammon explained how that 
could easily be done. The money should 
be all turned over to him, and none of the 
creditors would ever see it again. He did 
not deem it necessary to suggest that 
neither would Miller. Accordingly the two, 
the lawyer and the client, went to the office 
of Wells, Fargo, and Co., Ammon obligingly 
carrying the satchel containing the thirty 
thousand five hundred dollars. Here 
Ammon deposited the contents to his own 
account, as well as a certificate of deposit 
for one hundred thousand dollars and a 
cheque for ten thousand dollars, representing 
the balance of Miller’s loot. 

In addition to this he received an order 
for forty thousand dollars United States 
Government bonds, which were on de- 
posit with Wells, Fargo, and Co., and 
later, through Miller’s father, sixty - five 
thousand dollars in bonds of the New York 
Central Railroad and the United States 
Government. Thus Ammon secured from 
his dupe the sum of two hundred and _forty- 
five thousand five hundred dollars, the en- 
hanced market value of the securities bring- 
ing the amount up to two hundred and fifty 
thousand five hundred dollars, besides what- 
ever sums he had been paid by Miller for 
legal services, which could not have been 
less than ten or fifteen thousand dollars. The 
character of the gentleman is well illustrated 
by the fact that afterwards, when paying Mrs. 
Miller her miserable pittance of five dollars 
per week, he explained to her that “he was 
giving her that out of his own money, and 
that her husband was in his debt!” 

There still remained, however, the chance 
of getting a few dollars more, and Ammon 
advised Miller “to try to get Friday’s receipts, 
which were the heaviest day’s business.” 
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Acting on this suggestion, Miller returned 
the next morning to Floyd Street at about 
half-past nine, finding a great crowd of 
people waiting outside. About one o'clock 
he started to go home, but, discovering 
that he was being followed by a man whom 
he took to be a detective, he boarded a 
street-car, dodged through a drug store and 
a Chinese laundry, finally gained the elevated 
railroad, with his pursuer close at his 
heels, and eventually reached the lawyer’s 
office about two o’clock in the afternoon. 
Word was received almost immediately 
over the telephone that Miller had been 
indicted in King’s County for conspiracy 
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fellow who had invented a brilliant scheme 
to get away with other people’s money, and 
had carried it through successfully—more 
than successfully — beyond the dreams of 
even the most avaricious criminal, and then, 
richer than Midas, had handed over the 
whole fortune to another for the other’s 
asking, without even a scrap of paper to 
show for it. More than that, he had 
then voluntarily extinguished himself. Had 
Ammon not chuckled he would not have 
been Bob Ammon. The money was 
stolen, to be sure, but Ammon’s skirts 
were clean. ‘There was nothing to show that 
the two hundred and _ forty-five thousand 
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to defraud, and Ammon stated that the one 
thing for Miller to do was to go away. 
Miller replied that he did not want to go 
unless he could take his wife and baby with 
him, but Ammon assured him that he would 
send them to Canada later in charge of his 
own wife. Under this promise Miller agreed 
to go. Thereupon he exchanged hats with 
someone in Ammon’s office and started for 
Canada. 

How the wily colonel must have chuckled 
as poor Miller trotted down the stairs like a 
sheep, leaving his fleece behind him! A 
golden fleece, indeed! Did ever a lawyer 


have such a piece of luck? Here was a little 


dollars he had received was stolen money. 
There was only one man—a discredited felon 
—who could hint that the money was even 
“tainted,” and he was safely over the border, 
in a foreign jurisdiction, not in the custody 
of the police, but of Ammon himself, to 
be kept there (as Mr. Robert C. ‘Taylor so 
aptly phrased it in arguing Ammon’s case on 
appeal) “on waiting orders. Ammon had 
Miller on a string, and as soon as Ammon 
(for his own sake) was compelled either to 
produce Miller or to run the risk of indict- 
ment, he pulled the string and brought 
Miller back into the jurisdiction.” 

Needless to say, great was the ado made 
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over the disappearance of the promoter of 
the Franklin Syndicate, and the authorities of 
King’s County speedily let it become known 
that justice required that someone should be 
punished for the colossal fraud which had 
been perpetrated. The grand jury of the 
county started a general investigation. Public 
indignation was stirred to the point of ebulli- 
tion. In the midst of the rumpus there came 
a knock on the office door of the Hon. John 
F. Clark, district attorney of King’s County, 
and Colonel Robert A. Ammon announced 
himself. The two men were entire strangers to 
each other, but this did not prevent Ammon, 
with his inimitable assurance, from addressing 
the district attorney by his first name. 

“How are you, John?” he inquired, 
nonchalantly. ‘“‘ What can I do for you?” 

Mr. Clark repressed his natural inclina- 
tion to kick the insolent fellow forcibly out 
of his office, invited him to be seated, and 
rang for a stenographer. Ammon asserted 
his anxiety to assist the district attorney 
by every means in his power, but denied 
knowing the whereabouts of Miller, alleging 
that he was simply acting as his counsel. 
Mr. Clark replied that in Miller’s absence 
the grand jury might take the view that 
Ammon himself was the principal. At this 
Ammon calmly assured his host that so far 
as he was concerned he was ready to go 
before the grand jury at any time. 

“That is just what I want,” returned 
Mr. Clark; “the grand jury is in session. 
You come over.” 

Ammon arose with a smile and accom- 
panied the district attorney towards the door 
of the grand jury room. Just outside he 
suddenly placed his hand to his head as if 
recollecting something. 

“One moment,” he exclaimed. “I forgot 
that I have an engagement. I will come 
over to-morrow.” 

“Ah!” retorted Mr. Clark, “I do not 
think you will be here to-morrow.” 

Two weeks later Miller was safely en- 
sconced without bail in Raymond Street 
jail. He was tried, convicted, and sent for 
ten years to Sing Sing prison. 

Of the enormous sums turned over to 
Ammon he received nothing save the money 
necessary for his support in Montreal, for the 
lawyers who defended him, and five dollars 
per week for his wife and child up to the 
time he turned State’s evidence. It is 
interesting to note that among the counsel 
representing Miller upon his trial was Ammon 
himself. 

The conviction of Miller, with his sentence 
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to ten years in the State prison, did not, how- 
ever, prevent the indictment of Ammon for 
receiving stolen money in New York County, 
although the chance that he would ever have 
to suffer for his crime seemed small indeed. 
The reader must bear in mind that up to 
the time of Ammon’s trial Miller had never 
admitted his guilt; that he was still abso- 
lutely, and apparently irrevocably, under 
Ammon’s sinister influence, keeping in con- 
stant communication with him and implicitly 
obeying his instructions while in prison ; and 
that Miller’s wife and child were dependent ~ 
upon Ammon for their daily bread. No 
wonder Ammon strode the streets confident 
that his creature would never betray his own 
betrayer. 

Miller followed his orders to the letter, and 
the stipend was increased to the munificent 
sum of forty dollars per month. ~ 

Meantime the case against Ammon lan- 
guished and the district attorney of New 
York County was at his wits’ end to devise 
a means to procure the evidence to convict 
him. To do this it would be necessary to 
establish affirmatively that the thirty thousand 
five hundred dollars received by Ammon 
from Miller and deposited with Wells, Fargo, 
and Co. was the identical money stolen by 
Miller from the victims of the Franklin 
Syndicate. Only one man in the world, as 
Ammon had foreseen, could supply this last 
necessary link in the chain of evidence, and 
he was a convict—and mute. 

At last the district attorney himself, accom- 
panied by Mr. Nott, who later prosecuted 
Ammon, made a special trip to Sing Sing to 
see what could be done. They found Miller 
lying upon his prison pallet, his harsh cough 
and blazing eyes speaking only too patently 
of his condition. At first Mr. Nott tried to 
engage him in conversation while the district 
attorney occupied himself with other busi- 
ness in another part of the ward, but it 
was apparent that Miller would say nothing. 
The district attorney then approached the 
bed where Miller was lying and inquired if it 
were true that he declined- to say anything 
which might tend to incriminate Ammon. 
After some hesitation Miller replied that, 
even if he should testify against his old 
accomplice, there was nothing to show that 
he would be pardoned, and that he would 
not talk unless he had actually in his hands 
some paper or writing which would guarantee 
that if he did so he would be set free. 

The spectacle of a convicted felon haggling 
with an officer of the law over the terms 
upon which he would consent to avail 
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himself of an opportunity to make the only 
reparation still possible angered the district 
attorney, and, turning fiercely upon the 
prisoner, he arraigned him in scathing terms, 
stating that he was a miserable swindler and 
thief, who had robbed thousands of poor 
people of all the money they had in the world ; 
that he showed himself devoid of every spark 
of decency or repentance by refusing to assist 
the State in punishing his confederate and 
assisting his victims in getting back what was 
left of the money ; and that he, the district 
attorney, felt himself humiliated in having 


could pay them back. But I haven’t a single 
cent of all the money that I stole, and the 
only thing that stands between my wife and 
baby-and starvation is my keeping silence. 
If I did what you ask, the only money they 
have to live on would be stopped. I can’t 
see them starve, glad as I would be to do 
what I can now to make up for the wrong I 
have done.” 

The district attorney’s own eyes were not 
entirely dry as he held out his hand to 
Miller. 

“ Miller,” he replied, “I have done you a 
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consented to come there to visit and talk 
with such a heartless and depraved specimen 
of humanity. The district attorney then 
turned his back upon Miller, whose eyes filled 
with tears, but who made no response. 

A few moments later the convict asked 
permission to speak to the district attorney 
alone. With some reluctance the latter 
granted the request and the others drew 
away. 

“Mr. District Attorney,” said the wretched 
man, in a trembling voice, with the tears still 
suffusing his eyes, “I am a thief; I did rob 
all those poor people, and I am heartily sorry 
for it. I would gladly die if by doing so I 


great injustice. I honour you for the position 
you have taken. Were I in your place I 
should probably act exactly as you are doing. 
I cannot promise you a pardon if you testify 
against Ammon. I cannot even promise that 
your wife will receive forty dollars a month, 
for the money in my charge cannot be used 
for such a purpose ; all I can assure you of is 
that, should you decide to help me, a full 
and fair statement of all you may have done 
will be sent to the Governor, with a request 
that he act favourably upon any application for 
a pardon which you may make. The choice 
must be yourown. Whatever you decide to 
do, you have my respect and sympathy. 





COLONEL AMMON. 


‘Think well over the matter. Do not decide 
at once ; wait for a day or two, and I will 
return to New York and you can send me 
word.” 

They shook hands, the prosecutor and 
the co.vict, and the best of each shone in 
their eyes as they said good-bye. The next 
day Miller sent word that he had deter- 
mined to tell the truth and take the stand, 
whatever the consequences to himself and 
his family might be. He was immediately 
transferred to the Tombs Prison in New York 
City, where he made a complete and full 
confession. At the same time Ammon was 
rearrested upon a Bench warrant. As Miller 
had foreseen, the monthly payment to his 
wife instantly stopped. 

The usual effect produced upon a jury 
by the testimony of a convict accomplice 
is one of distrust or open incredulity. Every 
word of Miller's story, however, carried 
with it the impression of absolute truth. 
As he proceeded, in spite of .the sneers 
of the defence, an extraordinary wave of 
sympathy for the man swept over the 
court-room, and the jury listened with close 
attention to his graphic account of the 
rise and fall of the outrageous conspiracy. 
No room was left for even the slightest 
doubt, not only that the money had been 
stolen, but that Ammon had _ received 
it. Indeed, so plain was the proposition 
that the defence never for an instant contem- 
plated the possibility of putting Ammon 
into the box in his own behalf. ‘The 
efforts of the defence were directed entirely 
to making out Miller such a miscreant upon 
his own testimony that perforce the jury 
could not accept his evidence when it 
reached the point of implicating Ammon. 
All their attempts in this direction, however, 
only roused increased sympathy for the 
witness and hostility towards their own client, 
and made the jury the more ready to believe 
that Ammon had been the only one in the 
end to profit by the transaction. 

Ammon’s conviction was affirmed through- 
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out the courts, including the Court of 
Appeals, and the defendant himself is now 
engaged in serving out his necessarily inade- 
quate sentence —necessarily inadequate 
since, under the laws of the State of New 
York, the receiver of stolen goods, however 
great his moral obliquity may be, and how- 
ever great the amount stolen, can only receive 
half the punishment which may be meted 
out to the thief himself, “ receiving” being 
punishable by only five years or less in 
prison, while grand larceny is punishable by 
ten years. 

Who was the greater criminal—the weak, 
ignorant, poverty-stricken clerk, or the shrewd, 
experienced lawyer who preyed upon his 
client and through him upon the community 
at large? 

The confession of Miller, in the face of 
what the consequences of his course might 
mean to his wife and child, was an act of 
moral courage. The price he had to pay is 
known to himself alone. But the horrors of 
life in prison, for the “squealer” were 
thoroughly familiar to him when he elected 
to do what he could to atone for his crime. 

Ammon arrived in Sing Sing with a degree 
of é/at. He found numerous old friends 
and clients among the inmates. He brought 
a social position, which has its value. Money, 
too, is no less desirable there than elsewhere, 
and Ammon has plenty of it. 

In due course, but not until he had 
served more than half his sentence (less 
commutation), Miller, a broken man, re- 
ceived his pardon and went back to his 
wife and child. When Governor Higgins 
performed this act of executive clemency 
many honest folk in Brooklyn and elsewhere 
loudly expressed their indignation. District 
Attorney Jerome did not escape it. Was 


this contemptible thief, this meanest of all 
mean swindlers, who had stolen hundreds 
of thousands, to be turned loose on the 
community when he had served half his 
sentence ? 
to civilization ! 


It was an outrage! A disgrace 
Reader, how say you? 
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lantern flashed full on the 
window ; then it came _ bob- 
bing here and there about the 
room. Mr. Kerrick, from the 
shelter of a Japanese screen 


aS * 


4 
behind which he had concealed himself in 
an instinctive way, watched it disgustedly. 

The situation might not, he reflected, be 
an unprecedented one, but that did not make 


it any the less awkward, particularly if the 
policeman outside should happen to be a 





fool. It was true that, in one way, his 
presence in the wrong house admitted of a 
simple enough explanation, and Kerrick ran 
through the facts so as to have them ready 
in a concise form for the policeman. 

He had been out to dinner, and, coming 


back late, found that he had lost the latch- 


key of No. 37, Roydon Road. No. 37 was 
the Derwents’ house, where he was sleeping. 
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Having lost the latch-key, he had applied 
himself to the knocker—a natural thing to 
do. The unnatural thing was that the Der- 
wents had not waked. He had knocked for 
ten minutes—in an east wind. The police- 
man would appreciate the fact that a man 
who has been knocking vainly in an east 
wind for ten minutes should bethink himself 
of the dining-room window. Kerrick had 
thought of it. He knew that the Derwents 


would rather he broke it than risked getting - 


pleurisy, and he had acted on that know- 
ledge. Having broken it-—and it was rather 
a skilful thing to have done without falling 
into the area below—Kerrick had clambered 
in and turned on the light. 

Thereupon he had made the discovery 
that he was in the wrong house, and, pre- 
paratory to getting out again, he had turned 
the light off. The policeman’s simultaneous 
arrival had prevented this consummation. 

It was a perfectly true and not unreason- 
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able story. Only, as Kerrick was aware, 
there were one or two weak points about it. 
The weakest, perhaps, was that he had 
turned off the light. He ought not to have 
done that ; it gave a suggestion of conscious 
guilt to his behaviour for which there was no 
foundation. Another very awkward circum- 
stance was that, if the house he had entered 
was not 37, Roydon Road—and it certainly 
wasn’t—it was not in Roydon Road at all. 
For it was undoubtedly No. 37, and there 
could hardly be two such numbers in the 
same road. Behind his Japanese screen 
Kerrick denounced the similarity of London 
suburban streets. ‘The wretched road had 
looked exactly like Roydon Road. The 
houses were built on the same plan, with 
stucco fronts and abominable area railings. 
Why couldn’t it happen to be Roydon 
Road? Had it been, the Derwents would 
be living next door, and he could easily have 
convinced the policeman. As it was, -they 
might live miles away. He was not sure, 
now that he came to consider the matter, 
that Roydon Road was the next one, or even 
the next after that. He had been thinking, 
as he walked, about other things, not about 
an absurd block of houses called Roydon 
Road ; and, since he hadn’t arrived there by 
intuition, he might not have arrived any- 
where near it. He might not even be in 
Bayswater. 

The third weak point in his case struck 
Kerrick only after the bobbing light, which 
had been up and down the room half-a-dozen 
times, was suddenly withdrawn. That point 
was that by concealing himself all this time 
he had justified the very worst suspicions the 
policeman might entertain. 

Bang ! 

Kerrick jumped to his feet. For a 
moment he had trusted that the policeman 
had gone off. Instead, the fellow was 
thumping on the hall door, using his 
truncheon evidently in place of the knocker. 
If there was anyone in the house he must 
surely be roused soon, and then. . 

In imagination Kerrick saw himself appre- 
hended, handcuffed, and marched off to 
prison, while the next day’s papers would 
print paragraphs headed— 


PORTRAIT PAINTER AND CRACKSMAN. 
RistnG ARTIST TAKEN RED-HANDED. 


They would be followed, after he had 
explained the accident which had befallen 
him, by the old latch-key joke. He had 
dined out, and he was well enough known, 
he realized, to make the jest irresistible to 


the comic reporter. “Never!” Kerrick 
was not devoid of humour, but he spoke the 
word aloud with a resolution that was almost 
mock-heroic, as he felt in the dark for the 
door. Rather than be the victim of. that 
joke he would assault the policeman and, 
if necessary, be brought up on that charge. 
But there might be some way of escape. 
He crept along the dimly-lighted hall, into 
which he had issued and which vibrated with 
the policeman’s thunderous knockings, caught 
sight of a door-knob that might be the 
handle to some back way into the street, 
turned it swiftly, and entered the room. 

A green-shaded lamp in the far corner was 
the only light in it, save for the-glow from a 
red fire, which, more than the lamp, showed 
the room to be a library of the kind that 
contains books. ‘This room contained many 
books—shelf upon shelf of them—a pleasant 
sight enough if Kerrick had not happened to 
be in search of a back door. Back door 
there was none, and Kerrick was turning to 
make fresh search elsewhere when he caught 
sight of what was destined to delay his 
farther progress. 

This was a girl, asleep in a deep cushioned 
arm-chair. The chair had its back to the 
door, and for a moment Kerrick only saw 
dark hair and an outline of red velvet that 
reflected the fire-glow. Stepping forward he 
saw red lips slightly parted in most peaceful 
slumber, a magazine open on a red velvet 
lap, and two red-slippered feet pressed 
against the fender. It was the latter phe- 
nomenon, he afterwards maintained, that 
hurried him to act as he did. 

Her position was unsafe. She had fallen 
asleep with her feet too close to the fire. A 
red-hot coal might at any moment fall on 
one of her ankles. Or, starting up suddenly 
at the noise of that officious constable’s 
knocking, she might almost thrust a foot into 
the fire. It was mere charity to rouse her, 
and the only question was how to do it in the 
most delicate manner. Pondering this ques- 
tion, Kerrick bent forward to see how fast 
asleep she was. Bending forward to assure 
himself on this point, he almost touched her 
lips. Almost touching her lips appearing to 
bear every resemblance to a wasted oppor- 
tunity, and the proverb concerning the 
advisability of being hanged for a sheep rather 
than fora lamb occurring to him with over- 
crowding force, he kissed her. 

She sat up so instantly that Kerrick only 
had time for a single step backwards. 

“Oh, dear!” she said, and began rubbing 
her eyes as people do when they have opened 
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them suddenly to an unaccustomed light. 
“T’m afraid I’ve been asleep,” she added. 
“It’s Mr. Armstrong, isn’t it?” 

“Not at all,” said Kerrick. 
hope I haven’t disturbed you.” 

She was so pretty that he managed to 
forget that the policeman’s last thump had 
been his loudest, and that he was probably 
raising his truncheon for a still louder one. 

“TI ought to have been in bed,” said the 
girl, ‘“Minna’s gone some time ago. She 
said you would be sure to look after yourself, 
whether you came back with Jack or not.” 

“Very good of her,” said Kerrick. He 
didn’t know who Minna might be, or Jack, 
and he didn’t greatly care. “You went to 
sleep too near the fire,” he said, reprovingly. 
“TI thought I had better wake you.” 

“ Did you ?” said the girl. 

“I hope you didn’t mind ?” 

“Not at all,” she said, and smiled. “It 
was very kind of you, of course. I expect 
you always do your duty, Mr. Armstrong— 
don’t you ?—even when you don’t happen to 
know the person you’re doing it to.” 

“I’m longing to be introduced, though,” 
said Kerrick. 

She rose from her chair and made him a 
curtsy. 

“T’m Peggy Gordon,” she said. -“ In fact, 
Jack’s sister-in-law.” 

“ How jolly!” said Kerrick, and had his 
pointless remark supplemented by a perfect 
hail of blows on the front door. 

“What can that be?” said Miss Gordon, 
with round eyes. It seemed to Kerrick that 
he had better confess at once. He started 
to do so. 

“I’m afraid it’s a policeman,” he said. 
“You see, I mislaid my latch-key, and——” 

But Miss Peggy Gordon was not, it seemed, 
disposed to listen at the present moment. 

“ Minna will be waked if we don’t send 
him away,” she said, and made for the front 
door without another word. Following her, 
Kerrick found her turning the handle of the 
door. 

“ But, Miss Gordon——” he began. 

“You broke the dining-room window, 
didn’t you?” she interrupted him. “ Well, 
I’m just going to tell this policeman so, and 
that he needn’t think he’s on the track of a 
burglar.” 

“Oh, I see,” said Kerrick, and stood by 
during the brief conversation she granted to 
the guardian of the law. Luck, it seemed, 


“T mean, I 


was with him, for instead of being handed 
over he was having his innocence vouched by 
an inmate of the house. 


He wondered a 
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little who Mr. Armstrong was, and what 
would happen when he came back with 
Jack, her brother-in-law ; but for the time 
being he decided to trust to luck. 

“There!” said Miss Gordon, closing the 
door on the policeman’s back. “ And now I 
must go to bed.” She moved slowly to 
where the stairs began to ascend, and then 
paused. “Do you know, Mr. Armstrong, 
men are contradictory things? I always, 
somehow, pictured you as rather prim, and 
the first thing you do is to break through 
a dining-room window at night, just like a 
burglar; and I was quite sure you were 
pedantic when I read that article of yours on 
those pictures, you know—the man who can’t 
see the romance in them must be pedantic— 
and yet the first time I see you, you— —” 

“* [what ?” asked Kerrick. 

“Wake up a girl you don’t know so—so 
very chivalrously.” She turned and began to 
mount the stairs. “Good night, Mr. Arm- 
strong, I expect you know your room—don’t 
you ?—in case you don’t intend to wait up for 
Jack. It’s the one you always have, Minna 
said.” 

Kerrick stood where he was. It was the 
most charming snub he ever remembered to 
have received. Not the smallest sign had 
she given at the time that she was conscious 
of his impertinence, but she meant to show— 
and had clearly shown—him that he was not 
to presume again. She had done it kindly, 
thinking him to be Armstrong, her brother- 
in-law’s friend and a guest of the house. 
Armstrong! Why, that was the name of 
the critic who had been slating his—Kerrick’s 
—pictures in one of the art papers, and she 
disagreed with Armstrong’s criticisms, and 
had told him—Kerrick—-so. 

For the first time that night Kerrick felt 
ashamed of himself. He had taken a mean 
advantage of her. Would such a girl for- 
give him for having caused her to praise him 
to his face? The housebreaking and the 
kiss were venial sins by comparison. He 
deserved to suffer for what he had done. 

The possibility of gaining his deserts was 
brought to Kerrick with some force by his 
hearing—almost on top of this reflection— 
the steps of someone approaching the house. 
The person was stopping, too—feeling for the 
lock with a key. 

Kerrick bolted for the stairs, and got 
round the bend in them just in time to evade 
being sighted by a spectacled man who had 
entered. Jack or Armstrong ? 

Whichever it was came straight for the 
stairs and began to mount them. For a 
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moment Kerrick meditated upon surrender 
and explanation, and then again the more 
alluring idea of escape took hold of him. If 
he could only evade the new-comer, the hall 
door was unguarded. But it was of no use 
to remain on the landing. Committing him- 


self to the goddess Luck, who had so far 
favoured him, Kerrick turned the handle of 
the door nearest him and entered a bedroom. 
The room was empty of occupants, but ready, 
If it were the room 


it seemed, for a guest. 
Armstrong usually 
occupied, and the 
man coming up were 
Jack, all would be 
well. On top of 
which reflection Ker- 
rick had to dive to 
the shelter of the 
window curtains, for 
the door was being 
opened. Luck had 
forsaken Kerrick. He 
had not even time to 
dream that there was 
a chance of his re 

maining undiscovered 
behind the curtain till 
the other man betook 

himself to bed and 

to sleep before the 
curtains were pulled 

aside. 

“TJ —[m_ sorry,” 
Kerrick began to 
stutter, being thus ex- 
posed. 

“Help! Thieves!’ 
yelled the other man, 
and fell upon him 
instantly. 


’ 
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sidered a pedantic course of action. Pedants 
are rarely impertinent in that way. It would 


be annoying if pedants were. One would 
not care to have been kissed even unawares 
—by a pedant. Perhaps Mr. Armstrong was 
not a pedant. If he were not, there might 
have been some temptation. The mirror 
into which she looked assured Miss Peggy 
Gordon that there had been a considerable 
temptation. She blushed at the mirror, and 
the mirror blushed back a deeper red. 
“Help! Thieves!” 
, The cry ringing up 
from the next floor 
started her to her feet. 
4%. There was no one 
} ; Sleeping on that floor 
; except Mr. Arm- 
strong, and he wanted 
| help. There was no 
one upstairs but 
Minna and the 
servants, and 
they would be 
nohelp. Peggy 
approved of 
her dressing- 
jacket in the 
twinkling of 
an eye, in 
which she 
made a coil 
of her long 
tresses. 
Then she 
caught up one of 
the tall candles 
and padded 
down the stairs. 
She could hear 


the sounds of 
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IL. ** HeLp! 
Miss Prccy Gor- 
pon’s reflections, as she brushed her long 
hair in front of a mirror made bright 
with the light of two tall candles, were 
to the effect that it is impossible to 
judge a man from hearsay. How often 
Minna had spoken of Mr. Armstrong’s 
pedantic habits! That, and the cut-and- 
dried, unmagnanimous criticisms of that 
paper on Mr. Kerrick’s pictures, had pre- 
disposed Peggy to hate Mr. Armstrong. She 
did not like him now, of course. It was 
most insufferably impertinent of the man to 
have kissed her as she lay asleep in the arm- 
chair like that, and it justified her deepest 
resentment ; only—it could hardly be con- 





! YELLED THE OTHER MAN, AND FELL 
UPON HIM INSTANTLY.” 


Raley 
—~ struggling as she 
went — bumpings 
and deep breath- 
ings—and her heart went into her mouth 
as a heavy fall, followed by a groan, met 
her at the door. 

Was it Mr. Armstrong who had fallen? 
Without hesitation she sped in. 

The gas was burning in the room, but low, 
not having been turned on, it seemed, by 
Mr. Armstrong before he was attacked by 
the burglar. But Peggy’s candle sufficed to 
show that her fears had not been realized. 
The man who had come down with a crash 
was a burly, spectacled person, and he lay 
there stunned. Mr. Armstrong stood beside 
him, panting. 

“Oh, dear !” said Peggy, and set down her 
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candle with a shaky hand. “I was afraid 
a burglar might have killed you. Thank 
g-goodness he hasn’t.” 

For a moment Kerrick stared. He had 
not deemed it possible that he c6uld preserve 
the 7é/e of Armstrong when she entered the 
room. For one thing his sense of guilt was 
piling up. For another he had somehow 
feared that the spectacled man was her 
brother-in-law, Jack. Obviously he wasn’t. 
‘The spectacled man was Armstrong, and he 
was stunned. The temptation was again too 
strong. (Afterwards Kerrick tried to make 
out that it would not have been fair to the 
girl to break the truth to her instantly—there 
alone in the dead of the night—it might 
have terrified her.) 

“‘Tt’s awfully brave of you to come down,” 
he said. “No other girl would have done it. 
I don’t know how to thank you.” 

He spoke with so much feeling that she, 
having decided he was not a pedant, began 
to be afraid that he might not think it neces- 
sary for her to be asleep this time. 

“ Never mind about that,” she said, quickly. 
“The man, is he——” 

“ Stunned, I think,” said Kerrick, not with- 
out anxiety. “He hit his head on the wash- 
stand.” 

“Tt might have been you.” 

“It ought to have 
been. I mean,” said 
Kerrick, “I think I’d 
better try and bring 
him to.” 

He got out his hand- 
kerchief and dipped it 
in the water-jug. What 
he was asking himself 
was how he was going 
to get away. Jack 
might come back at 
any minute now. 

“Do you think,” he 
said, as she took the 
handkerchief from him ' ‘ 
and began to bathe PU 4222-2 
the stunned man’s ZEEE 
face, “that, if 1 were BE gaa 
to tie his hands with 
something and lock 
him in, you would 
mind being left if I 
went for a policeman ?” 

“No,” said Peggy. 

Kerrick set about 
this task with a torn 
towel, feeling heartless 





“I wonder who he can be ?” said the girl, as 
he went on diligently knotting. Kerrick had 
his back to her, and inquisitively she slipped 
a hand into the burglar’s pocket. It con- 
tained letters—nothing more dreadful—and 
she held one carelessly towards the light. 
It was addressed to “C. F. Armstrong, 
Esq.”—in Minna’s handwriting. Suddenly 
springs worked in Peggy’s brain. Very 
cautiously she looked at the initials in the 
corner of the handkerchief which she had 
taken from the supposed Mr. Armstrong. 
The initials were “R.C. K.” Peggy rose. 
R. C. K. was still tying the wrists of C. F. 
Armstrong, Esq. Peggy backed to the door 
quietly and half opened it. The key was on 
the outside. 

“ Halloa!” said Kerrick, looking up from 
his task. 

“What is the meaning of this?” said 
Peggy. “Don’t move, please!” She tossed 
the letter towards him, standing warily. 

Kerrick looked, read, and began to laugh. 
Armstrong was showing signs of coming to. 
Verily, he himself was taken in the pit. 

“What does it mean?” she repeated, 
haughtily. 

“Will you believe me if I explam?” he 
asked. 

“ Explain first,” she said. 





“* WHAT IS THE MEANING OF THIS?’ SAID 
and clumsy. PEGGY. ‘DON'T MOVE, PLEASE!'” 
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The story which he feared to tell the 
policeman in the first imstance sounded 
unutterably less credible now, as he was 
aware. But he stumbled through it with 
what spirit he could, and became conscious 
that, strange as it might seem, she appeared 
to be believing it. Once or twice she 
laughed with him, her hand still on the 
door. 

She was amazingly pretty, and fearless. 
And he had been afraid that he would 
frighten her. 

“If only you'll forgive me,” he ended. 
“ Everything,” he added, with audacity. 

“What is your name, first?” she said, a 
little rosier at that. 

The web which circumstances had woven 
round him entangled Kerrick still. She 
would not pardon him for having allowed 
her to express a young girl’s admiration for 
him. Some day perhaps he could explain— 
but not now. 

“John Parkinson O’Malley,” he said. 

“Then, Mr. John Parkinson O’Malley,” 
she said, “ you stole that handkerchief,” and 
flinging it towards him she was through the 
door. He heard it locked on the outside 
before she spoke again. 

“ Now, Mr. O’Malley, I am going for the 
policeman,” she said. 

Kerrick watched Armstrong struggling into 
consciousness disconsolately. That mocking 
laughter of hers was too much for him. 
He had a kind of feeling that there was one 
thing Miss Peggy Gordon would never 
forgive, and it was not her forced admiration, 
but his tame submission to discomfiture at 
her hands. She was of the sort that looks 
for a Petruchio and mocks the rest. But 
what would Petruchio have done if Kate 
had locked him in and gone for a police- 
man ? 

Ill. 

Five minutes later Kerrick had solved 
that question—not without risk to life and 
limb. Looking back at the water-pipe by 
which he had managed to descend, he de- 
cided that Armstrong had very nearly been 
avenged for any wrong that had been done 
him. As it was he picked up Armstrong’s 
hat, which he had had the forethought to pre- 
cipitate on to the pavement, pending his own 
arrival there, and put it on. All that he had 
now to do was to evade Peggy and the 
policeman. 

His first move was to get out of the 
street which was not Roydon Road with- 
out encountering them. He made for the 
nearest corner. 


The east wind, which had 
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been the cause of his breaking that window, 
was still blowing unpleasantly as he turned 
off the road and paused as he heard a 
man running towards him. If it were the 
policeman — but another moment showed 
him it was not the policeman, and he walked 
to meet the runner as the least suspicious 
thing to do under the circumstances. The 
two men encountered under the blowing 
yellow light of a street lamp, and the runner 
stopped. 

“ Kerrick !” he said, short of breath. 

“ Hadderly !” said Kerrick. “What are 
you sprinting along, for at this time of 
night?” Hadderly was a friend he had not 
met for a year or more. 

“You’re the very man I want,” said 
Hadderly ; “at least, if you'll lend me a 
hand now. Haven't time to explain — but 
I live in the next road —and there’s a 
burglar in the house. My sister-in-law— 
awfully plucky girl— surprised him and 
locked him into one of the bedrooms. He’s 
half killed a friend of mine, though—Arm- 
strong. Peggy rushed out for a policeman 
and met me. I sent her on to get help, but 
if you'll come with me we ought to fix the 
brute before he does any more damage !” 

“T’ll come, with pleasure,” said Kerrick. 
With Jack turning out to be his old friend 
Hadderly, bent on making him capture him- 
self, the fantasy of the night seemed com- 
plete, and there was nothing to be done but 
surrender to the pleasant mischief of it. He 
felt pretty sure that Armstrong, in that short 
struggle in the semi-lit room, had not recog- 
nised him. Only Peggy had. And he 
wanted to know what Peggy would say to 
the new turn that affairs had taken. She 
deserved to be made arbitress of the 
occasion. 

When Miss Peggy Gordon arrived at the 
house with the policeman she was met by 
her brother-in-law at the hall door. 

“Tt’s all right,” he said. “At least, the 
burglar’s got away, I’m sorry to say, but 
Armstrong’s none the worse except for a 
bump on the head. Kerrick and I found 
him just come to, and beginning to roar 
when he found himself bolted into his own 
room in a battered condition. Fancy, 
Minna slept through it all. The man must 
have got out by the piping; nasty job, I 
should think.” 

“Oh!” said Peggy, a little disappointed, 
and the policeman asked to be shown 
the room in which the struggle had taken 
place. 


“T’'ll show you,” said Hadderly. “ Peggy, 
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you'd better go into the library and warm 
yourself. There’s still a fire there. And 
Armstrong and Kerrick are drinking your 
health in whisky. They both think it’s an 
awfully brave thing for you to have done.” 


“*rr's ALL RIGHT,’ HE SAID, ‘AT LEAST, THE BURGLAR’S GOT AWAY, 


I'M SORRY TO SAY.’ 


“Who is Mr. Kerrick ?” said Peggy. 

“The artist,” said Hadderly. “Friend of 
mine. You'll like him.” 

Peggy walked slowly towards the library. 
She was a little disappointed that the burglar 
had got away, and yet rather glad. She 
would not have liked to be the cause of 
sending him to prison, though he deserved it, 
if only for—for his audacity. What a pity 
burglars were so wicked, she thought, and 
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critics so pedantic! She would much prefer 
that Mr. Armstrong had been the burglar. 

Mr. Armstrong, spectacled and pale, rose 
up to introduce himself as she entered the 
library. “I’m excessively indebted to you, 
Miss Gordon,” he said, in 
just the nervous way she 
would have expected him 
to speak. “And this—this 
is another of Jack’s friends, 
Mr. Kerrick.” 

Peggy found herself look- 
ing into the level, humorous 
eyes of the burglar. 

“T had the luck to 
meet Hadderly—never con- 
nected him, by the way, 
with your brother-in-law, 
Jack—just as he was rushing 
along to capture your thief, 
Miss Gordon,” he said. “So 
I came with him. I’m 
uncommonly glad I did, if 
it was only to be able to 
congratulate you on what 
you did. I’m sorry the thief 
got away.” 

Her eyes began to 
dance. 

“ Perhaps he hasn’t,” she 
said. “The policeman is 
still in the house, Mr. O’— 
Kerrick.” 

“Ts he?” said Kerrick, 
“Well, I won’t stop, any- 
how, and keep you up. 
Would you mind telling 
Jack that I thought it 
better to go off, but that I 
hope to come and call and 
inquire for you to-morrow—if I may?” 

“ T’ll tell him,” said Peggy, trying not to 
smile, as he moved towards the door. 

“TI may call?” he asked, pausing. 

“T fancy it might be safe,” said Peggy. 

“I’m afraid you'll be awfully sleepy, 
though, after to-night. Still, if you really 
don’t mind——” 

Peggy’s only answer this time was a blush 
It was her fourth or fifth that night. 


























Is a University Training of Use in Business ? 
THE OPINIONS OF EMINENT BUSINESS MEN. 


E live in an age of fierce com- 
mercial competition, and there 
is a sentiment regarding 
aspirants for a commercial 
career which finds its ex- 
pression in the recent dictum 
of an American plutocrat that “ A University 
education ruins a young man for business.” 
Is this really the case? Are the hundreds 
and thousands of youths destined by their 
parents and guardians for a commercial and 
industrial career being lamentably handi- 
capped by the-studies they are pursuing at 
Oxford and Cambridge? This is a practical 
question, the importance of which can scarcely 
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be overrated. Several eminent 
authorities in the world of 
affairs to whom we recently 
addressed the question ex- 
pressed varying opinions. 

Lorp Burton, for example, 
is quite emphatic on the point. 
“T should not,” he writes, “‘con- 
sider a residence at Oxford or 
Cambridge a good preliminary 
for a commercial career.” 


THE Ear oF KINNOULL, a 
director of several great com- 
panies, on the other hand, writes: 
“In my opinion the answer is 


undoubted. A training at a 
Vol. xxxii,—5O 


University must assist and not retard a young 
man destined for a commercial or active career. 
But the question that appears to me to be 
more important is—What course of training 
can a young man have from the age of 
eighteen to twenty-one if he does not go to a 
University ? 

“The age from eighteen to twenty-one is a 
very crucial one, and it perhaps is the epoch 
during which a young man’s character and 
bent is first developed. Your question em- 
braces ‘a commercial or active career.’ The 
latter term is very wide. Personally, I believe 
application in youth is a surer road to sound 
knowledge and success than brilliancy in any 
particular form. This being so, an educa- 
tional career at a University must be of great 
service to any youth who has the power 
of applying himself to gather knowledge 
thoroughly, and not superficially, as is so 
often the case. To a youth whose fortune is 
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to be in the world of commerce, a sound 
education, at Cambridge especially, is bound 
to be very valuable to him in after-life. 
Further, socially he makes great college 
friends, who, apart from the social and 
affectionate pleasures he may derive there- 
from, may eventually be of great utility to him 
in manifold ways, whether in 
commerce or wider circles of 
any kind.” 


Lorp AVEBURY, who is the 
chairman of the London 
Bankers and president of the 
Central Association of Bankers, 
an ex-president of the London 
Chamber of Commerce, author 
of innumerable political and 
educational addresses, and a 
member of many learned and 
scientific societies, writes: 
“The Universities differ very 
much and the degrees signify 
very different qualifications. In 
my opinion no degree should 
be conferred on anyone who 
has not some knowledge of—1, 
science ; 2, Classics ; 3, some modern language. 
Unfortunately, however, most Universities 
give degrees which require classics or mathe- 
matics only ; but however great a scholar 
may be in either of these important subjects, 
such a man is, 
after all, only 
half-educated. A 
one-sided educa- 
tion of this kind 
seems to me to 
be of compara- 
tively little ad- 
vantage and to 
give a radically 
wrong impres- 
sion of the world 
we live in. On 
the other hand, 
a wise, all-round 
education is an 
inestimable ad- 
vantage.” 


LORD 





LORD WINTERSTOKE. 
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“The answer 

to your question,” writes Lorp WINTER- 
STOKE, who will, perhaps, be more familiar 
to our readers as Sir W. H. Wills, chair- 
man of the Imperial Tobacco Company 
and a director of the Great Western 
Railway, “depends a good deal on the 
position of the young man and the nature of 
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the business. If after a University course 
he is to succeed eventually to the manage- 
ment of a banking, manufacturing, or other 
mercantile undertaking, then most decidedly 
a University training is largely advantageous. 
If, however, on leaving a public school, say 
at eighteen, he has to begin to learn a 
manufacturing industry involv- 
ing close application for some 
years, and has his way to make 
in that particular business, it 
becomes a serious question 
whether three years at Oxford 
or Cambridge would be of real 
value tohim. The time spent 
there would hardly prepare him 
for factory work, and would 
most probably disincline him 
at twenty-two to take kindly 
to work and hours which he 
would have willingly accepted 
before he had had the com- 
paratively easy time which the 
University course would give 
him — and he might learn 
much more in three years’ 
factory training that would be 
of future use to him than if he spent them in 
working for a degree. If, however, he was a 
student of chemistry or physical science the 
difference would be much lessened, and the 
results in either case might be of pretty equal 
advantage. 

“Tt is difficult 
to lay down any 
hardand fast line 
for general adop- 
tion, as so much 
must depend 
upon the lad him- 
self and the na- 
ture of the pur- 
suit to which he 
proposes to de- 
vote himself. In 
some cases the 
University 
course would be 
the making of a 
man, and in 
some others it 
would certainly 
do serious harm to his future welfare and 
business success.” 





MR. T. F. BLACKWELL. 
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On being shown a copy of this letter, Mr. 
THOMAS F. BLACKWELL, head of the firm of 
Crosse and Blackwell, wrote: “I entirely agree 
with the views expressed by Lord Winterstoke.” 
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“Tt all depends on the man,” wrote Mr. 
ALFRED Beit, the great South African 
magnate, whose recent death will prove an 
irreparable loss to the country of his adop- 
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tion, “ whether he will be helped by a Uni- 
versity education or not. My own opinion 
is that of Mr. Rhodes, that if a young fellow 
who intended to follow a commercial career 
lacked character a University training would 
help to give him character; while, on the 
other hand, if he was naturally of a strong 
character, the University would 
not take any of it away. And 
character and manners suc- 
ceed to a far greater extent in 
business than people think. I 
should say, therefore, that a 
young man who is naturally 
acute and trustworthy is greatly 
helped by a modern University 
education.” 


“T can only give my view,” 
writes Lorp KINNAIRD, who 
is a director of the well-known 
banking firm of Barclay and 
Co., Limited, “ with reference 
to Oxford and Cambridge, 
which I think I know fairly 
well. I do not feel competent 
to express an opinion regard- 

g any of the other Universities. If a young 

in has some family business ready for him 

enter, and if he has passed with credit 
the public school curriculum, the University 


THE LATE MR. A. BEIT. 
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probably would not do any harm, though it 
would take some time to readjust his ideas 
as to the relation between work and play. 
The University holiday of seven or eight 
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months, with four or five months’ work, is 
not a business ideal of work and play. 

“For a young man who has to make his 
own way in life I think the public schools 
should be sufficient for him to make a 
number of friends. The age of twenty-one 
or twenty-two years is far too old to begin 
serving his apprenticeship to 
business. I can quite con- 
ceive that some different course 
of training might be devised 
by the Universities whereby 
one or even two years at the 
University might be an advan- 
tage even toa young man who 
has to rely on his own exertion 
for his future career.” 


Lorp ALDENHAM, head of 
the firm of Antony Gibbs and 
Sons, and an ex-Governor of 
the Bank of England, writes: 
“It depends upon the man. 
The same question was put to 
me by the Governor of the Bank 
when I had been a year or two 
a director. I answered that, 


so far as I was a good director, my University 
education had helped to make me so; and 
that, whereas I had been told that I must be 
content to serve as Governor when the time 
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should come, it 
would make my 
fitting myself 
for it an easier 
task than it 
would other- 
wise be. 

“Tt depends 
upon the man. 
If the young 
man is content 
to go through 
his career at the 
University in a 
perfunctory 
way (as I did 
for my first two 
years), he does 
not accumulate 
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a large stock of accurate 
learning ; but, even so, if he 
has the sense to assimilate 
what is given him, and if he 
uses his time and opportu- 
nity to exercise his mind 
and to make good friends, 
his education will, in my 
belief, not only have not 
been thrown away, but, in 
proportion as he may have 
used it for the best, will 
prove a help to him in the 
career which may fall to his 
lot, whether it be in com- 
merce or in any other walk 
of life.” 


LoRD ARMSTRONG 
writes; “I should say that 
on the whole it is distinctly 
to a young man’s advantage 
to have had a University 
education, as in my opinion it has a narrow 
ing effect on a young man’s mind to specialize 
too early in life, and, in addition to this, the 
time spent at the University, apart from the 
mere knowledge acquired there, broadens 
a man’s views, brings him into contact with 
men of varied views and character, and 
teaches him to find his own level in a manner 
that cannot fail to be of advantage to him in 
after-life ; and, again, the University, with its 
somewhat milder discipline than that of a 
public school, is a very fitting preparation for 
the period when all discipline will be relaxed, 
except self-discipline. I may add that from 
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experience I find that employers of labour 
and directors of great industries are more and 
more inclined to select as their lieutenants 
men of a University education rather than 
those without it. I feel that this tendency 
will increase as the education in the Uni- 
versities becomes more and more liberal in 
character.” 


Lorp GLANTAWE, formerly known as Sir 
J. J. Jenkins, who has for forty years past 
been a leading spirit in Welsh municipal 
enterprise, and is a director of the Metro- 
politan Bank, writes: ‘“ My opinion is that 
of most practical men, that it depends upon 
the man himself. Judging from my own 
experience, I am of the opinion that, all things 
being equal, a University training would be a 
great help.” 

Sir EDWARD STERN, 
head of the great City firm 
of Stern Brothers, writes: 
“IT may say in the first 
place it depends a great 
deal on the young man. 
My experience is that an 
Oxford or Cambridge train- 
ing retards an _ ordinary 
young man ; he learns lazy 
habits and an absolute want 
of the sense of duty; every- 
thing seems to him to be 
more important than his 
work, and although very 
ignorant, having learnt no 
foreign languages and little 
mathematics, he considers 
himself far too superior for 
the everyday drudgery of a 
business life. The London 
University, as it used to 


be, was a good 
training, as a man 
was bound to 
work hard in 
order to pass, and 
was dependent 
on himself; he 
did not have in- 
ducements to 
waste his time 
on games, and 
finished his 
University edu- 
cation at an 
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earlier age than at Oxford 
or Cambridge.” 


Mr. C. J. PHILLIPS, 
deputy - chairman of the 
firm of Watney, Combe, 
Reid, and Co., Limited, 
writes: “I am strongly of 
opinion that a University 
training assists a young 
man in a commercial 
career in London, especi- 
ally if he has an opening 
or opportunities in readi- 
ness. He may possibly 
find the details more irk- 
some at first than he would 
have done had he not 
spent three or four years 
at a University, but he will 
be able much more readily 
to take up his right posi- 
tion than he otherwise 
would have done; the pre- 
sence he will have ac- 
quired and the circle of 
friends he will meet in the 
City, ever ready to make 
matters go as smoothly as 
possible for him, will prove 
beneficial both to himself 
and the house with which 
he may be connected.” 


Sir Henry KIMBER, 
Bart., M.P., a director of 


the Capital and Counties Bank and chairman 
of the South Indian Railway Company, 
writes : ‘The question does not admit of a 


general answer, yes or no. 


University training is valuable to a man 


wherever he goes and whatever 
he does. It cannot retard a 
man, unless he is a fool and 
allows it to do so by his own 
weakness. Knowledge is power 
wherever it goes. It may be 
abused, as may everything else. 
On the other hand, it is diffi- 
cult to conceive any career, 
especially a ‘commercial or 
active’ one, in which the know- 
ledge of men and things ac- 
quired and acquirable in Uni- 
versity training would not assist 
the man. Surely he must as a 
unit be so much the more 
valuable by the knowledge he 
has acquired. Whether he uses 
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or abuses or neglects it is 
another question, which 
depends entirely on him- 
self and not upon the in- 
trinsic value of University 
training, of which I can 
have no doubt in the world. 
1 speak from very personal 
experience in a long life of 
great activity. Knowledge 
is an asset. It depends 
on its possessor whether 
it is ‘to the good’ or the 
reverse.” 


* You ask,” writes Sir 
J. H. Pueston, the emi- 
nent financier and chair- 
man of the City of London 
Conservative Association, 
“*Does a University 
training assist or retard a 
young man destined for a 
commercial or active 
career?’ This is not easily 
answered, as so much de- 
pends upon the man him- 
self. I remember some 
years since two young men 
so destined, and each 
having splendid business 
prospects. One was spoilt 
by his University training ; 
the other found it a great 
advantage throughout a 
successful business career. 


I think it will be found that whilst it unfits 
some, it benefits others. It must be remem- 
bered that the Universities, as a rule, do not 
give the education most fitted for a business 
or commercial career. 


Degrees are given for 
proficiency in subjects which 
are not of the most value to 
such men, who require the 
knowledge of languages so use- 
ful in commerce and a sound, 
wholesome education rather 
than what is known as a 
classical education—good as 
the latter may be. 

“T have often wondered why 
our great Universities do not 
open a curriculum of study 
specially suitable for business 
careers. Even then there would 
no doubt be some youngsters 
whose sojourn at the Univer- 
sity would take their minds 
away from the idea of 
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qualifying for business, and find it irksome 
to stick to it; though generally this should 
not preclude that University education which 
in after-life will largely contribute to a supe- 
rior position among business men. Young 
gentlemen are so differently constituted that 
the right advice to some would be to go to 
the University, whilst to others, perhaps a 
minority, the best advice would be good 
ordinary education and then early business 
training.” 


Str ALFRED BATEMAN, who is chairman 
of the Advisory Committee on Commercial 
Intelligence, writes: “In my opinion the 
training of a _Univer- 
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sity is of some little 
advantage to a young 
man who is destined for 
a business career, but he necessarily starts 
learning the technical details of his business 
three years later than he otherwise would. 
My experience of the average successful 
commercial man engaged, say, in the produc- 
tion or sale of a particular article is that he 
knows everything possible about the article 
in question, but has very narrow views on 
other subjects, and should he wish to extend 
his operations to general trade, perhaps 
as a banker or foreign trading merchant, 
he will have to pick up a great deal by rule 
of thumb. In such a case University train- 
ing would have been of much advantage, 
especially if that training had been in the 
new School of Economics at Cambridge. 
For any development still more outside the 
business career, such as municipal or Parlia- 
mentary work, University training is even 
more useful. In speaking of University 
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training I take for granted that the young 
man makes the most of his University life, 
and is not content to loaf through his three 
or four years with a minimum of work and a 
maximum of pleasure.” 


Sm Aucustus Prevost, Governor of 
the Bank of England, 1901-1903, writes: 
“From my nearly fifty years’ business 
experience I am decidedly of opinion that 
a University training is of assistance to a 
young man destined to a commercial or 
active business career. There, of course, 
may be exceptions in cases where special 
practical knowledge would require his being 

trained to a business at 
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an early age, but as a 
general rule I should say 
that a University man 
has an advantage. In many instances, too, 
the social knowledge which he may get 
may be very useful in certain classes of 
business, for acquaintances made at College 
continue long after leaving the University. 
I do not believe that for a young man of 
average intelligence intended for business he 
could be ultimately retarded by the few years 
spent in University life.” 


Sir W. H. Ho .tanp, vice-president of 
the Associated Chambers of Commerce and 
vice-chairman of the Fine Cotton Spinners’ 
Association, Limited, writes: “ The ques- 
tion as to whether a University training 
assists or retards a young man destined 
for a commercial or active career depends, 
so far as I am able to judge, on so 
many factors that it seems to me impossible 
to lay down any hard and fast rule. Amongst 
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these factors I should place— 
1. The character and good 
sense of the young man him- 
self. 2. The sort of friends he 
makes at the ’Varsity. 3. The 
kind of duties required of him 
in his business career. 4. The 
question whether or not he has 
his own way to make, or can 
step into an assured position. 
5. The tastes and education 
of his employer. 

“In regard to the first and 
second of these factors 1 should 
say that if a young man is not 
less determined to throw him- 
self heartily into a business 
career after leaving the Uni- 


versity than he was before he went there, 
then his University training is so much to the 


good, and decidedly advan- 
tageous. 

“Without attempting to dog- 
matize, I should imagine that, 
if he is made of the right stuff, 
he will be on his guard lest he 
should acquire any tastes likely 
to disincline him from making 
the sacrifices which are usually 
the price of success, especially 
when a man is obliged to be 
the architect of his own for- 
tune. But, however satisfac- 
tory in point of character and 
attainments the young man 
may be, I can well believe that 
it is not always easy to get a 
start in a business house, and 
for lack of such an opportunity 


many a man has failed to make much out. 
This, then, seems to me to be a crucial 


question, viz.: Does the Univer- 
sity-trained man more readily 
find business openings than the 
man not so trained? And al- 
though I believe matters are 
improving in this respect— 
thanks to Chambers of Com- 
merce and other bodies — I 
doubt whether, hitherto, such 
a question could truthfully be 
answered in the affirmative. Of 
course, Openings vary greatly. 
For positions where manners, 
address, and savor fatre are the 
chief essentials, I don’t doubt 
that the preference would be 
given to a University man— 
other things being equal— 
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especially where the principal 
himself had been so trained. 
“The same remark will ap- 
ply, I should imagine, to posi- 
tions requiring high scientific 
attainments. But for positions 
in the management of a large 
and complicated business, 
where several years’ apprentice- 
ship are needed to master its 
intricate details, I am bound to 
say that it seems to me the 
youth who enters the service 
of the firm at (say) eighteen, 
and devotes to the mastery of 
those details the years which 
his rival spends at college, has 
a great advantage, inasmuch as 


he is already installed, probably, in the con- 
fidence of his employer. 


And, however 
accomplished the University 
man may be on the completion 
of his terms, he will often find 
it difficult, if not impossible, in 
such a case to oust his rival 
who already has so much of his 
master’s business at his fingers’ 
ends. If, therefore, I were 
asked to summarize the chances 
of a University man obtaining 
employment, I should say that 
his training would help him 
greatly in the first two cases I 
have just mentioned, but would 
somewhat handicap him in the 
third. Further, I have no 
hesitation in saying that the 
business prospects of a Uni- 
versity man would be vastly im- 


proved if proficiencyin modern languages were 
made an essential part of his curriculum.” 


“TI consider,” writes SiR 
ALFRED JONES, the great Liver- 
pool shipping magnate, “ that 
a University training does retard 
a young man’s progress in com- 
mercial life, by occupying years 
in the study of classical and 
other subjects when commer- 
cial training would be more 
valuable. At sixteen every youth 
destined for a commercial life 
should have quite begun his 
career. Another thing: a Uni- 
versity man, more often than 
not, does not take that practical 
view of things which is the 
essence of commercial life.” 





























































THE BOOK OF BROTHER MAEL-ISU. 


By EtTHNA CARBERY. 

















HE fortunes of his family were, 

indeed, at their lowest ebb on 
that day when Cathal Maguire 
of Tempo received a_ visit 
from Professor Eric Branson, 
the German philologist. 

The professor was famous among the 
savants of Europe as a Celtic scholar. He 
had translated and edited the publication of 
several of the precious manuscripts buried 
until then in Continental libraries, and for 
this service to literature he had earned the 
congratulations of the great Universities. 
Now he had come to Ireland to supplement 
his book knowledge by acquiring the modern 
language as spoken by the people. For 
six months he had sojourned in the Isles 
of Aran—that storm-swept, rugged trio of 
rocks off the western coast—and had returned 
to the mainland fluent of speech in the lan- 
guage, which, amongst those island fishermen, 
is still as pure and melodious as in the days 
when Enda the Holy gathered around him 
the pious youths of ancient Eire. 

It was on the eve of his departure for 
Germany that the professor had heard of the 
treasure of the Maguires—the ancient book 
of Brother Mael-Isu. 

“Do not go away without seeing it,” he 
was advised. “It is a wonderful example of 
early Irish art. By right it belonged to 
the MacScanlans, hereditary Erenachs of 
Devenish, but when Nuala nf Scanlan married 
Cuconacht Maguire, three generations back, 
she, being the last of the elder branch, brought 
it as part of her dowry into her husband’s 
family. The present owner, Cathal Maguire, 
is miserably poor and backboneless ; nothing 
has ever seemed to prosper with him except 
children. His is the usual long Irish family 
—a wild, clever brood, without any prospect 
before them. He has little of the pride of 
the old Maguires—poverty has killed it, 
maybe—and I have heard it said that he has 
put a price on the book.” 

Professor Branson, with the true collector’s 
enthusiasm, delayed his return, and set out 
for Tempo instead. He found in Cathal 
Maguire a thin, bent man, whose weak chin 
and lined face told how ill he was equipped 
fora place in the world of progress. The 
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surroundings were in keeping with his 
character. Everything spoke of decay: a 
decay that had met with no obstacle in its 
destructful course. The broken windows of 
his great, empty, dismal house let in the wind 
and rain; the rotten floors were yawning 
pitfalls for the unwary ; the mildewed walls 
were stripped of plaster here and there. Out 
of doors the same desolation prevailed, save 
where Nature had dominated the neglect of 
man and asserted her strength in a riotous 
wealth of blossoms. 

Yet, despite unprepossessing first appear- 
ances, the professor felt curiously drawn to 
this man, who seemed to lack even the heart 
to live. Perhaps it was in recognition of one 
heritage the unfortunate descendant of a 
noble line had preserved from the wreck of 
his manhood’s promise: he was clearly a 
gentleman. His manners had all the smooth- 
ness and courtesy of one who was superior 
to Fate instead of being under her heel. 

“You shall see it with pleasure,” he said, 
when the professor had enlightened him as 
to the object of his visit. “It is at Tempo 
now, having been returned to us only a few 
days’ ago from the other side of the lough, 
where it was borrowed to swear some wit- 
nesses on in a case of cattle-lifting. No one 
dare deny the truth who swears on the book 
of Brother Mael-Isu.” 

“Do the people really believe that?” 
queried the professor, his eyes twinkling a 
little behind their glasses. 

“They do, and they fear the consequences 
of a lie sworn on it more than that of one 
sworn on the Bible.” 

“A beautiful tradition — beautiful,” said 
the professor, enthusiastically, “but rather 
absurd at this late day.” 

“We do not regard it in that light here- 
abouts,” Maguire replied, gravely, and with a 
touch of reproach in his voice. “ We have 
proof of its compelling power. Why, only a 
couple of months ago it was borrowed to 
settle a case over in Ballygawley, where, in the 
lodging-house kept by a man named Cormac 
Magennis, a dispute arose over a ten-pound 
note that a lodger complained he had lost. 
Magennis, jealous of the good name of his 
house, locked all the doors immediately, 
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keeping within all who had been in the 
house at the time of the robbery, and sent 
over here for the book. Everyone present 
was compelled to swear on it, and did so, 
clearing themselves, amongst them being a 
servant of the house. That evening the girl 
suddenly lost her reason, but in a lucid 
interval afterwards confessed to her master 
that she had stolen and secreted the money. 
This fact is beyond dispute.” 

“ How extraordinary ! ” 

“Yes. And sweethearts parting—one or 
other of them emigrating—come here to 
pledge their faith on it. Sometimes I have 
witnessed very sad scenes, and the book has 
been blistered with many tears.” 
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relatives. I did not know it was an object 
of so much regard to the country-folk 
generally.” 

“Tt would take me longer than perhaps 
you’d care to listen to tell you all its story, 
sir—all the cures that have been effected 
through it,” Maguire said, rising and approach- 
ing the broken front window. A group of 
children were playing boisterously on the 
lawn. He called out to one, “Art, tell 
Caitlin to bring the book here.” The boy 
ran off shouting “Caitlin,” and in a moment 
the echoes of his shrill young voice and 
running feet were heard resounding through 
the empty corridors of the old house. 

The echoes had hardly time to die away 


“rHE DOOR OF THE ROOM OPENED AND A TALL YOUNG GIRL APPEARED ON THE THRESHOLD.” 


“T am quite impatient to see it,” said the 
professor ; “your stories are more than in- 


teresting, they are unique. Of course, I 
partly understood that it was held in venera- 
tion, but only by your own family and 
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when the door of the room opened and a 
tall young girl appeared on the threshold. 
Her dark eyes, shadowy as pools in a bog- 
land, were alight with happy wonder, and she 
shook back her tangled black hair in a quick, 
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impatient fashion as she advanced. She 
could not have been more than sixteen, 
slender and shapely, with a little dusky face 
whose sudden blush had all the richness of a 
damask rose. Her blue homespun dress was 
threadbare, but she wore its shabbiness with 
a grace that recognised no flaw. Clasped to 
her bosom she held something wrapped up in 
a piece of faded brocade. 

“Father,” she said, interrogatively, and 
reddening shyly, “you sent for the book ?” 

“T did, my dear. Give it to me.” 

She came across the room and placed it in 
his outstretched hands, carefully. “One of 
the corners of the shrine got injured last time 
it was out,” she bent to whisper in his ear. 
“ Larry O’ Meehan said the man who had been 
swearing on it struck it down to the ground.” 
Her quiet eyes were now flaming with anger. 
Her father did not reply for a moment— 
seemingly he was examining the damaged 
corner. When he lifted his eyes they held no 
anger such as burned in his daughter’s at the 
sacrilege, but rather a look of calculation. 
When he: did speak it was to introduce 
Professor Branson. 

“Caitlin, this gentleman is a scholar from 
Germany, who came over to study Gaelic, 
and has been hearing of our book. He 
didn’t wish to leave Ireland without seeing it 
and learning its history. I have been telling 
him some of the stories already.” 

Caitlin smiled and said in Gaelic: “Is it 
carrying the stories the gentleman will be 
over the world for the great scholars to put 
into writing ? If that is so, Brother Mael-Isu 
will be glad, surely ; he has waited so long 
for the written praise.” 

“Will Brother Mael-Isu really care?” 
asked the professor in the same _ tongue, 
quietly turning to Caitlin, “seeing that he is 
in Heaven ?” 

Her father answered for her. “He is a 
very real person in these parts—Brother 
Mael-Isu. Somehow he seems nearer to the 
people than the saints they pray to. He is 
one of themselves, as it were.” 

“It is a beautiful belief,” repeated the 
professor, as he took the shrine reverently 
into his hands. He saw that it was of 
bronze, with roof and gables embossed with 
silver, and still showing traces in the hollow 
panels of exquisite carving. Here and there 
was a dinge, and a few of the silver bosses 
were missing, but, despite all this, the 
professor was compelled to admit to himself 
that it was one of the most perfect specimens 
he had yet seen. After his thoughtful eye 
had scrutinized it carefully he unfastened 
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the quaint clasp and took out a large leather- 
bound volume. Caitlin sat watching him 
with glowing eyes, and as he opened the 
book his start of surprise brought a swift 
blush of joy into her lovely face. 

Truly the marvellous beauty of the work 
might well surprise him. The marginal 
scrolls, with their intricate interlacings, and 
the vivid capital letters, alla wonder of gold 
and blue, and scarlet and green, contrasting 
with the heavy dead-black of the text, made 
him exult within himself at the value of 
his find. And in his mind the desire of 
possessing it swiftly became a resolution. 

It was a copy of the Gospels. He turned 
over the pages slowly, fascinated and envious. 
How exultant he should feel when submitting 
this treasure to his fellow-savan?s at home ! 
It should have a place in one of the libraries 
by right ; but, then, how could one part with 
it? His dreams were broken in upon by the 
shy voice of Caitlin. 

“ He had but one fear, Brother Mael-Isu,” 
she said, growing crimson again at her own 
courage ; “he was not afraid of the death 
they might give him, but he was afraid they 
should find his book. It is here he says it.” 
She turned over the leaves rapidly. “Grand- 
father taught me every word, although he 
said the spelling was so old that only the 
great scholars could read it now.” Her 
slender fingers followed the lines as she 
read: “The Lochlanach are with us, my 
sharp sorrow! The holy abbot and kindly 
brothers are lying under their swords. 
The flames are about God’s altar, and the 
walls of our house crumble. I, Brother 
Mael-Isu, who write, hide this book of the 
Holy Gospels under the corner flag- 
stone of the dark cell wherein the brethren 
retired for meditation. On the finder thereof 
in the days to come I lay but one charge— 
keep it from the sea-people, the Lochlanach, 
who have wrought us this woe, and ravished 
our house of its precious writings, and its 
carven gold and silver. My blessing on the 
hand that finds and obeys this last wish of 
Brother Mael-Isu. O God, my God! to 
Thee the honour and glory !” 

Caitlin’s voice trembled ere she had 
finished, and even Professor Branson’s eyes 
were moist. Only her father sat impassive, 
with the same calculating look on his face. 

There was silence for a few minutes, 
which the professor broke half diffidently. 
“Pardon me if I err and if I am intrusive ; 
but it was hinted to me that you might 
be willing to part with the book for P 
He had the grace to hesitate. “I would 
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place it in one of our great libraries for its 
better preservation.” 

All at once the light died out in Caitlin’s 
young face as sudden as a _ candle-flame 
might be quenched in wind. She sprang 
from her chair 
and stood with 
her back to the 
wall, like a crea- 
ture at bay, hold- 
ing the book 
clasped tight to 
her breast. 

“Are you one 
of them,” she 
gasped, “that 
you want it? He 
knew you would 
come, Brother 
Mael-Isu, for I 
have seen him 
these three nights 
gone, in dreams, 
and he said those 
last words of his 
over and over 
again in my ear. 
You are of the 
sea - people, the 
Lochlanach ?” 
She turned upon 
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Professor Branson wakened the next 
morning with a curious thrill of disappoint- 
ment stirring within him. It took a few 
moments to collect his thoughts, and then 
the thrill of disappointment grew into a 

poignant regret. 
He turned rest- 
lessly from side 
to side. “To 

think of such a 

treasure being 

buried here,” he 

muttered, “ run- 

ning the risk of 

being lost or de- 

stroyed every 

time those foolish 
; people lend it 
+ out. Of course, 
even if it were for 
sale it would be 
* difficult to put a 
. price on it; but 
: I'd gladly offer a 
hundred pounds, 
or even two, to 
have it for my 
own.” 

A knock at the 
door interrupted 
him, and in reply 





him in a passion to his “ Come 

of fear. ; | in” one of the 
“The Danes? | ie ' hotel attendants 

No,” said Pro- A entered. 

fessor Branson. aes. “Tt is Maguire 


“T was born in 
Germany.” As 
he answered this 
he remembered his young Danish mother, so 
long dead. “A German is very different 
from a Dane.” 

Caitlin looked at him doubtfully. 

Her father broke the awkwardness of the 
situation by saying, quietly, “It is not for 
sale, sir,” but his tone lacked confidence, and 
his eye met the others with a sort of 
warning. 

“Then I apologize,” murmured the pro- 
fessor, with embarrassment. 

“You may go now, Caitlin,” Maguire said, 
turning again to her, and Caitlin, breathing 
heavily like one who has seen the edge of a 
precipice in time, withdrew hastily without 
any farewell words to the stranger, still 
clasping the book with feverish embrace. 
That night she fell asleep with her arms 
about it, and in her heart a warm glow of 
thankfulness for its safety. 


“HER SLENDER FINGERS FOLLOWED THE LINES AS SHE READ.” 


' of Tempo that’s 
"below, sir,” he 
said, “and wants 
to see you on important business.” 
The professor gave a start. 
“Send him up at once,” he said. “If it is 
important I shall not delay him by dressing.” 
His visitor came in with the breathless 
air of one who had travelled hurriedly. The 
colour came and went in his thin face and 
his frame shook visibly. His touch on the 
professor’s outstretched hand felt cold as ice. 
“Sir,” he said, plunging at once into his 
subject, “I told you a lie yesterday when I 
said the book was not for sale. If things 
were with the Maguires as they had been, I 
would not part with it to save my soul. But 


seeing ””—he faltered, and went on in a 
whisper—“ our poverty, bitter poverty, and 
my poor children brought up without educa- 
tion, save of the most meagre, without proper 
food or clothing, I think Brother Mael-Isu 
will forgive me if——I am a desperate man, 
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sir. The place is mortgaged beyond re- 
demption so far as I am concerned, and the 
future has no outlook for me. I have sold 
the old oaken furniture from time to time 
until, as you have seen, the house is bare as 
abarn. There is really nothing of value left 
except the book.” 

“Have you a price on it?” 
professor. 

Maguire murmured dreamily, half to him- 
self, “I would make a priest of Cuconacht 
and send Caitlin away to a convent for a 
year. ‘Then they might help to educate the 
younger ones later. If their mother had 
lived she would have found some way out of 
this trouble.” 

“Have you any set price on it, Mr. 
Maguire?” repeated the other. 

“Price? Oh, no! I have no idea of 
the commercial value of such things. It is 
quite a sudden thought with me to sell it. 
But I shall be grateful if you do what is fair 
to me in the transaction.” 

“TI will give you two hundred pounds,” 
said the professor, warily watching his man. 

Maguire’s dull face lighted up. “Itisa 
fortune,” he breathed, with relief. 

“Then you are satisfied ?” 

“ Quite.” 

“ Have you the book here ? 

“Yes, sir.” He unbuttoned his big 
cotamér and drew it forth. 

“The shrine, the cvmdach, where is it ?” 
the professor asked, quickly. 

“T cannot give you both,” said Maguire, a 
little red flush coming into his cheeks. 

“ But I want both.” 

“Tt would break Caitlin’s heart. She 
slept all night with the shrine in her arms, 
and when I bent over her at dawn to bring 
it here I could not unloose her hold from 
about it without wakening her. I could 
only unfasten the clasp and withdraw the 
book.” 

Professor Branson studied the situation 
for an instant. After all, although the bronze 
and silver shrine was of incalculable value, 
the book was of greater consequence to him 
from the savan?’s point of view. He was 
having the best of the bargain, he admitted, 
inwardly, and would not haggle over the 
price. 

“Very well, then,” he said. 


asked the 


” 


“i 2 


content,” drawing out his cheque-book. 
Maguire pocketed the cheque with a brief 
word of thanks, his gaze fixed all the time 
on the leather-bound volume lying on the 
bed. The professor uttered some common- 
place regarding the weather, but his visitor 
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did not seem to hear. He merely sighed 
and was silent, still looking intently, with 
sorrowful eyes, in which the gathering tears 
glistened, on the old, venerated relic of his 
people from which he was parting. Then he 
bade the other an abrupt good-morning and 
went out hastily. 

Left to himself the professor finished his 
dressing, descended for his breakfast, and 
returned to the quiet of his room again. 
He stretched himself easily in an arm-chair 
by the window and took the precious volume 
into his hands. If he had been enchanted 
by the first glance at it in Tempo the day 
previous, his satisfaction on closer ac- 
quaintance was a more enthusiastic quality. 
He studied the delicate colouring and finely- 
drawn scrolls in the borders with a loving 
and appreciative eye. “It is even more 
beautiful than the Book of Kells,” he assured 
himself, “ which has been called the work of 
angels rather than of man.” He turned to 
the final page, and read Brother Mael-Isu’s 
last words. “It is wonderful, wonderful,” he 
said aloud. “A veritable treasure-house. I 
have made the bargain of my lifetime.” 
Then he lingeringly, lovingly, turned the last 
cover. As it fell he was startled by a fine 
white mist which suddenly crept between 
his eyes and the book, obscuring it. He 
looked around him and saw the room filling 
with the ghostly vapour. He tried to keep 
it off with thrusting hands, but it gathered 
closer and closer until it pervaded the whole 
place like a dream. His brain felt the 
weight of it, and his beating hands dropped 
powerless. His eyes still remained wide 
open, staring steadily into the mist, and, 
although he shivered under the cold fear 
creeping along every nerve, he realized, 
somehow, that he was, and would be, safe 
from harm. Moreover, he realized, too, that 
he was in full possession of his senses, and 
that, whatever might be the meaning of this 
supernatural visitation, he was regarding it, 
despite his natural nervousness, with curiosity 
and a_ certain amount of philosophical 
observation. 

For a brief space the white mist clung 
motionless around him. Then it opened 
and rolled back on either side, leaving before 
him a long vista between gloomy walls. He 
seemed to walk down a dark, unevenly flagged 
corridor, and as he went along he was aware 
of low, oval-headed doors on the left and 
right. Some of these were opened, revealing 
dark interiors. He saw no one, but he heard 
shrill, pitiful cries, exultant shouts, and the 
trampling of many feet. He had a sense of 
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“HE TRIED TO KEEP IT OFF WITH THRUSTING HANDS.” 


burning wood, and of dense smoke that 
penetrated the roof of the corridor and 
hung about him. At the end of it, in the 
half obscurity, he saw a gleam of light. He 
hurried towards it with a great dread knocking 
at his heart. The light came in a narrow 
thread from one of the low doorways which 
was slightly ajar, and which he entered 
quickly, glad of a refuge from the now 
blinding smoke. He found himself in a 
small, dismal cell, where a white-clad figure 
was standing before a reredos with bowed 
head and did not seem to hear his entrance. 
He went nearer and perceived that the 
occupant was an aged monk, whose scant 
hair fell, snowy as bog-cotton, from beneath 
his tonsured crown. The monk was slowly 
and carefully writing in a large book, upon 
which the solitary rushlight, stuck upori the 
wall, threw but a fitful ray. Branson bent 
over the shoulder of the quiet figure and 
followed the blue-veined, withered hand 
across the page. For a time he watched the 
Gaelic letters grow under the quill before he 
gathered their meaning; then a sense of 
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familiarity made him 
bend yet nearer, puz- 
zled and startled. 

“T, Brother Mael- 
Isu, who write,” he 
read, “ hide this book 
of the Holy Gospels 
under the corner 
flagstone of the dark 
cell wherein the 
brethren retired for 
meditation. On the 
finder thereof in the 
days to come I lay 
but one charge—keep 
it from the sea-people, 
the Lochlanach——” 

In a flash he re- 
membered and under- 
stood. Those trium- 
phant shouts came 
from the Lochlanach 
pillaging the monas- 
tery, and the shrill 
cries were the dying 
shrieks of monk and 
lay - brother. Some- 
thing within him 
stirred to life as he 
listened, some strange 
brutal instinct and 
thirst of blood that 
impelled him towards 
the burning chapel, 
whence came the sounds of butchery. Yet 
another power held him where he stood, 
still watching the slowly moving pen until the 
final words, ““O God, my God! to Thee the 
honour and glory!” seemed to break the 
spell. Then he felt the brutal desires 
increase, and along with them a cunning 
which prompted him to withdraw into the 
shadow and watch the old monk by 
stealth. He lurked here, with his right 
hand clenched as if some deadly weapon 
were within those tense fingers, and his eyes 
strained in their sockets as he followed every 
movement of the other. First the monk 
shook from a curiously shaped vessel some 
fine grey sand over the writing, waited 
patiently until the ink was dry, then blew 
the sand away in a little dusky cloud. He 
closed the book reverently, and, groping 
behind the reredos, brought forth a case, at 
sight of which Branson, or the evil spirit 
that was within him, felt his heart leap with 
covetousness, until he could barely control 
himself from dashing out of his retreat and 
tearing it from the grasp of the old man, 
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It was ablaze with jewels, with silver and 
gold ; little brilliant points of light shot up 
from every part of it as the monk turned it 
in his trembling hands. He unfastened a 
clasp that was literally one gorgeous flame, 
and carefully bestowed the book within. 
Then he wrapped up the case in some heavy, 


~ 


still rang and the clang of steel cut sharply 
through the clamour. The monk suddenly 
clapped his hands to his head with a moan 
and ran from the cell. Branson clutched at 
him, but missed and fell forward. Quickly 
Branson was on his feet again and following 
him along innumerable passages and round 





“ BRANSON CLUTCHED AT HIM.” 


dark material, and tottering across the cell 
deposited his precious burden in a hole 
scooped out close to the wall. Around and 
over it he gathered the damp clay, kneading 
it down until the surface was level, and then, 
with painful breathings and a straining of 
every feeble muscle, he lowered a large flag- 
stone into place above it. 

Branson followed every movement with 
keen watchfulness, the lust of greed quiver- 
ing even to his finger-tips. He could barely 
restrain himself while the old monk knelt 
down to pray and, on rising, made the sign 
of the Cross in the four corners of the cell. 
Through the open door the desperate cries 


sharp corners, guided only in the dimness 
by the distant flutter of the white robe, for 
the sandalled, flying feet gave forth no 
sound. 

At length the white figure climbed swiftly a 
flight of narrow steps. It was a spiral stair, 
and Branson, as he sprang after, heard the 
noise and the crackling of fire grow louder 
and*louder. The smoke, too, came rushing 
by in thick volumes, and tongues of fire 
licked the walls here and there. Then a 
great hurting blaze of light struck full on his 
eyeballs ; he felt his senses swim in the heat 
and wild confusion, and knew he was now in 
the place of flame and death, in the great 
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aisle of a chapel. The monk had disappeared 
for a moment, but as Branson stood looking 
on he saw him dashing, with a swiftness 
extraordinary for one of his years and feeble- 
ness, through the awful havoc. At that 
instant the desire for blood which he had 
experienced in the cell rushed back on him 
in full force, and stooping he caught a gory 
battle-axe from the ground and leaped after 
his prey. 

The monk reached a spot where a mitred 
figure lay prone, amid dead and dying. He 
bent over the figure, and, with a cry, threw his 
arms around it. Quick as thought the red 
axe went crashing through the tonsured head, 
and the old monk fell forward, without a 
groan, on the abbot’s body. Branson gave a 
shout of mad exultation, and then threw 
himself into the fight where it waged the most 
fiercely. He carved his way with the blood- 
dripping axe, chanting praise to the Viking’s 
God, and laughing loud in the frenzy of that 
sweeping rush. 

The mail-coated men of Lochlan darted 
hither and thither, like lightning flashes 
in the clouds of smoke and flame, and after 
and before them dashed the saffron-shirted 
native chieftains and their kerns. He saw 
the saffron shirts go down under the sea- 
green blades of his own people, and the 
serpent banner wave victorious above the 
piles of slain. There was a princely man 
of Lochlan—a veritable giant in size—with 
long, ruddy hair that floated on the 
wind of battle, and blue eyes glinting 
coldly bright as stars in a winter sky, tower- 
ing over all. He, too, chanted a hymn to 
Thor, in which his own name was blent with 
that of the war-god. Branson’s heart leaped 
at the chaunt, for he knew that the victor 
over the white monks and the saffron-shirted 
Gaels was none other than Erc of the Red 
Shields—Jarl Erc, son of Wulf the King. 

As Jarl Erc sang he clove his way towards 
the high altar. Branson joyously sprang in 
front of him, felling with his axe the solitary 
few who yet stood, daring to dispute the 
progress of the great Erc. He bounded over 
the rails and up the steps towards where 
one, and he the last of his brethren now left 
alive, stood with shining, radiant face, and 
with hands outstretched, beseeching the 
blessing of his God upon the slayers. One 
exultant cry from Branson, one swift, sweep- 
ing blow, and the monk’s dead body rolled 
from the steps. Standing then upon the 


steps of the high altar, and wildly brandishing 
above his head the dripping axe, he raised 
a Viking chaunt. 
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Red are the ways 
Where the death-smiter 
Reaps the rich harvest. 


On a cloud 

Thor has descended ; 
Lightnings and hail 

Of blood-red are his heralds 
In his right hand 

Holds he the Hammer, 

In his left bears 

Mead-cup for the victors. 


The White Christ is low 

On the red altars— 

The bird of the string 

Slew him unerring : 

And high over all 

The snake rears her flat crest, 
And golden shields praise 
Great Thor with loud voices. 

A great figure of the meek Christ upon the 
Crucifix, all carved from one solid piece of 
oak, filled the background above the altar. 
As Branson concluded the last words of his 
chaunt he waved the axe three times above 
his head, and then, with the accompaniment 
of a savage yell, sent it crashing through the 
side of the Christ, whereupon one spurt of 
blood dropped therefrom upon his uplifted 
face ; and that instant all demoniac feeling 
quitted him, a blissful, holy calm came into 
his fevered brain, he dropped the axe from 
his grasp, meekly bowed his head, and 
momentarily closed his eyes: They opened 
to his own room; the book of Brother 
Mael-Isu lay upon his knee, the cover still 
only falling. 

He looked round him dazed. Everything 
was in its normal condition, as well as he 
could see, except that a faint mist was rolling 
in from the corners of the room and fading 
softly into nothingness. He sank back in 
his chair weakly, breathing heavily, while the 
cold perspiration broke out on his forehead. 
“Tam not dreaming,” he said. “I was a 
savage Lochlanach. I saw Brother Mael- 
Isu. I slew him. I—I committed most 
horrible sacrilege on the figure of the Saviour. 
What means it ?” 

He stared straight before him with knitted 
brows. Was the curse of the old monk 
falling upon him? Would he have to go 
through this dreadful experience again? And 
again? The belief became fixed in his mind 
that this would be a usual occurrence if the 
book was his, and he shivered at the thought. 
Not for a million such would he go through 
that trial once more. Perhaps there was 
more meaning in his unconscious movements 
than he knew. Perhaps he was a reincarna- 
tion of Brother Mael-Isu’s murderer. Heaven 
knows! He looked at the book shudderingly. 
With trembling hands he laid it on the table. 
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“T am unstrung; frightened as a baby. I 
must send for Maguire to take it back again 
to the keeping of that sweet-eyed child.” 

A timid knock upon the door caused him 
to start nervously to his feet. The handle 
was turned, and the door pushed half-open 
very gently, before he could gather voice to 
bid the knocker enter. He saw Cathal 
Maguire’s pale, strained face peering in, and 
uttered a cry 
of welcome and 
relief. 

“Thank 
Heaven !” 

Maguire 
came quickly 
over to the 
table, threw 
down the 
cheque Pro- 
fessor Branson 
had given him 
but a couple of 
hours before, 
and seized the 
book. 

“TI couldn't 
part with it, sir. 
There would be 
a curse on me 
and mine. I 
have suffered— 
suffered since!” 
They looked at 
each other with 
drawn faces. 

“TT, too, have 
suffered,” said 
the professor. 
And, after 
some moments’ 
pause, added, 
“T have seen 

—” he began, 
and then broke 
off with the 
inquiry, “ But, tell me, when and how did 
Brother Mael-Isu die ?” 

“It was when the Danes plundered 
Devenish in the year 822 and put the monks 
to the sword. The book was preserved 
miraculously, and might never have been 
found but for a very holy priest who dreamt 
of a treasure hidden in a certain place 
amongst the ruins. The dream came thrice 
to him, and was so vivid that he had the 
spot dug up and the book discovered. But 
you said, sir, that you had seen——” 

“ A vision,” replied the professor. “I can- 





“WE SAW CATHAL MAGUIRE'’S PALE, STRAINED FACE PEERING IN.” 


not speak of it. But I must tell you one 
thing, which perhaps may help you to under- 
stand: my mother was a Dane.” 

Cathal Maguire looked at him thoughtfully, 
and nodded his head a couple of times. 

“We have both been to blame,” he said, 
“T most of all. But when I had parted 
with the book my heart felt torn in two, and 
Caitlin’s sorrow was too pitiful to see. So I 
came back to 
ask your pardon 
and return the 
money. We 
must struggle 
along somehow 
until the clouds 
break; but 
never again, 
with the help 
of God, shall I 
take a price for 
the heirloom of 
my people. It 
was a shameful 
bargain, and I 
fear the money 
would have 
brought evil to 
me and mine as 
the thirty pieces 
of silver did to 
Judas.” 


So the book 
returned to 
Tempo and 
remained there, 
venerated and 
carefully guard- 
ed, until one 
sad exodus 
Cathal Maguire 
and his child- 
ren joined in 
the passing of 
the Gael to the 
exile’s refuge beyond the wide, grey sea where 
the sun goes down. But, ere they departed, 
the precious volume was given into kindly 
hands, which laid it in an honoured place 
amongst the rare manuscripts of our old, old 
scribes, now preserved in our capital, where 
it is still to be seen, a marvel of beauty 
which the passing years touch with gentle 
fingers, so that the gold is scarcely dimmed, 
and the angelic truths are well-nigh as fresh 
as when Brother Mael-Isu transcribed it in 
his quiet cell by the waters of Loch Emme 
eleven centuries ago. 
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DEPICTED BY 


{,LTHOUGH it takes a hundred 
// men (and some ladies) to pro- 
duce /unch, yet we shall not 
much err if we ascribe seven- 
fd tenths of the weekly result to 
the eleven privileged persons 
who take their seat every Wednesday night 
round the famous Mahogany Tree in Bouverie 
Street. This is the indoor staff. The staff 
has undergone many changes of late years. 
At the top of the table now sits Mr. Owen 
Seaman, youthful in appearance, ruddy, 
clean-shaven, well-groomed, quiet-mannered. 
His art is the art of Horace. He polishes the 
laughing line and sets his satire in a stately 
setting. A few years ago Punch’s new editor 
was a professor of literature at the Durham 
College of Science, Newcastle -on-Tyne, 
where he was known as a terribly clever 
fellow, not without a disconcerting gift of 
pomposity, alternating with fits of comic 
badinage. His reputation for the latter once 
induced a don to say: “I have often thought 
Seaman would become Prime Minister some 
day, but I perceive there is no hope for him 
but in the music-halls.” 



















? DRAWN By) 
Vol. xxxii.—52. 


Mr. OWEN SEAMAN, EDITOR OF “ PUNCH.” 


EACH OTHER. 


So many rumours have gone abroad con- 
cerning the policy of Punch under its new 
head that, at the request of the present writer, 
Mr. Seaman has amiably penned the follow- 
ing lines, which may be taken as an official 
pronunciamiento to all who are interested in 
the future career of our great comic journal :— 

“T have been asked to say something about 
the ‘policy’ of Mr. Punch. If the word is 
to be taken in a general sense, the answer is 
easy. His true intent is all for your delight. 
But if a party sense is implied the answer is 
almost easier still ; for the policy of Mr. Punch 
is to have no policy at all. He is, I hope, 
the loyal servant of his King, but otherwise 
nullius addictus gurare in verba magistri. 

“ Almost every hue of political opinion is 
represented at his Round Table, and of their 
combination is made the bow which he 
draws at a venture upon the foibles of men. 
And here I venture to think that his car- 
toonists have an advantage over those of 
other papers whose humour is compelled to 
serve the purpose of a fixed political creed. 

“A true lover of that liberty which is the 
first essential of critical satire, he finds his 
proper place upon the cross-benches ; but he 
has a natural tendency to edge along towards 
the seats of those who are in Opposition for 
the time being, since it is obvious that the 
Government of the day not only makes 
a larger target, but in 
taking the initiative in 
political enterprise 
must expose itself 
more temptingly to 
the shafts of criticism. 


{F. H, TOWNSEND. 
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As for the personal views of the editor, it is 
the business of that official to regard them 
as of less importance than those of any other 
member of the staff. As chairman of the 
Table he should sum up impartially the 
arguments of all. I could give no better proof 
of what is expected of an ideal chairman than 
by saying that after many years of service 
under his leadership I could hardly tell you, 
save or the strength of outside rumour, what 
are actually the private political opinions of Sir 
Francis Burnand, so 
conscientiously did 
he refrain from im- 
posing them upon 
the Table. 

“Apart from the two 
cartoons on which Mr. 
Punch sets his autho- 
ritative imprimatur, a 
wide freedom is al- 
lowed to contributors 
in the expression of 
their views, so long as 
they are not in bad 
taste or offensive to 
the best national in- 
stincts. He even per- 
mits his editor to 
make irresponsible re- 
marks over his own 
(the editor’s) initials. 
But he guarantees 
neither the judicious- 
ness of such views nor 
their consistency one 
with another.” 

At Mr. Seaman’s 
right hand sits the 
veteran Mr. Linley 
Sambourne, since Sir 
John Tenniel’s retire- 
ment senior cartoonist 
of Punch. Mr. Sam- 
bourne has been an 
open-air man all his life, 
fond of horses, yacht- 
ing, and shooting, 
but has lately given 
up riding quadrupeds for riding the bicycle. 
He is an enthusiastic raconteur, and began 
his connection with Punch by drawing comic 
social subjects. And they were really comic. 
One of his productions, “Knight of the 
Middle Ages Disturbed by a Flea,” has been 
declared by an authority in the pages of 
THe STRAND MacazineE to be the funniest 
sketch ever made. One of Sambourne’s col- 
leagues remarks :— 





Mr. LINLEY SAMBOURNE. 
“Sammy " tells the story of “‘ The Gnome King.” 
DRAWN BY BERNARD PARTRIDGE. 
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“His devotion to a good story is really 
touching. When I say touching I mean that 
it touches you in the right place under the 
intellectual armpits. And I do not mean 
‘a good story’ in the abstract. Sambourne 
is a loyal man. When he lays hold of a 
story and nourishes it and makes it beautiful, 
he does not put it aside and neglect it when 
its novelty has worn off. No; he may be 
a great humorist, but he is also a good 
Englishman ; he cherishes the little tale, and 

year after year it 

age grows bigger and 

brighter in his 
hands.” 

This is the sort of 
chaff they indulge in 
at the Punch Table, 
but we may feel sure 
that Sambourne could 
“round ” on his critic 
with irresistible effect. 
What power the man 
has! What dignified 
mastery of line! His 
Britannias are really 
Britannias and not 
matinée girls in irk- 
some panoplies. It 
is interesting to know 
that Sambourne does 
all his work on the 
weekly cartoon on 
Thursday and Fni- 
day, planning it one 
day and drawing it in 
ink the next, in a tiny 
room at the top of 
his Kensington 
house, which he has 
inhabited for over 
thirty years. He never 
sketches the eminent 
characters who figure 
in his cartoons 
direct from Nature, 
but studies the best 
portraits available, 
and from chance 
glimpses of them in public, until the sub- 
ject’s individuality is stamped on his mind. 
Occasionally he grows sad by reflect- 
ing that such splendid themes for the 
caricaturist as Disraeli and Gladstone will 
never recur in English public life. If only 
Winston Churchill would take to wearing a 
foot-long chin-tuft and Lord Curzon would 
assimilate to the mien and demeanour of the 
late Sir Richard Temple, or Mr. Paderewski 
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and develop 
But these 


would become naturalized 
amazing political proclivities! 
things, alas! can never be. 

Who that has seen the dapper Mr. H. W. 
Lucy (“ Toby, M.P.”) for the first time has 
not with difficulty resisted the Transatlantic 
maiden’s impulse to take him up into her 
arms and “ hug the dear little fellow”! It is 
true the little fellow is now well past sixty, 
but are you conscious of anything when you 
survey him but youth—irrepressible, irresis- 
tible youth ? 

Five-and-twenty summers have come and 
gone since Mr. Lucy, then Parliamentary 
representative of the Daily News, was 
selected by Sir F. C. Burnand to fill the post 
left vacant by Tom Taylor’s death. It is 
said that occasionally “ ‘Toby, M.P.,” would 
be accosted by a puzzled member in the 
lobby of St. Stephen’s with, “ Pardon me, I 
know your face, but—ah—what is your con- 
stituency?” “Oh, Barks—Barks,” Lucy 
would reply airily, and vanish. It is a 
rumour that “Toby, M.P.;” has a_ special 
room at the House of Commons decorated 
with those Punch cartoons which he himself 
has suggested, and with a bust of Punch hard 
by, to which he occasionally invites his 
friends and confréres. Once, it is related, an 
obscure member sought out “ Toby, M.P.,” 
and said, “Do you know, Mr. Lucy, I have 
a splendid idea for a Punch cartoon.’ 

“Yes. What is 
it?” 

“Oh, it is really a 
capital idea. You 
send for Sambourne 
and Partridge and 
get them to draw me 
in the character of 
Prince Hal and Bal- 
four as Falstaff.” 

“But I don’t quite 
understand. Why 
Prince Hal and Fal- 
staff?” 


“What, man, 
haven’t you heard 
about my amend- 


ment next week to 
the Government Bill 
for the erection of 
groynes and sea-wall 
at Ramsgate? That 
Bill, sir, goes too 
far. It is a public 
scandal, and al- 


good golfer and all that sort of thing, 
he and I part company next week over that 
Bill!” 

Singular to relate, the suggested cartoon 
did not appear. 

But for all that Lucy and Bernard Partridge 
are frequently in confabulation, especially 
over the punch in Bouverie Street. Mr. 
Partridge is the “junior cartoonist” of the 
paper, although Mr. Du Maurier, who fifteen 
years ago was responsible for his adhesion 
to the staff, would perhaps be surprised to 
learn that his young actor friend, who made 
his first “hit” in illustrating Mr. J. K. 
Jerome’s “Stageland,” should attempt the 
genre of Leech and Tenniel and Sambourne. 
For Partridge’s art seemed so dainty, so 
delicate, that to many his first political satires 
were disappointing. But yearly his handling 
has become bolder and firmer ; and although 
his female emblematic figures resemble too 
much the young ladies in his society draw- 
ings, and have brought shoals of protests 
from the more conservative patrons of Punch, 
yet at John Bull, Father Time, Hodge, and 
others he has never had any superior. 

“Partridge’s heart is with the stage,” 
remarks a friend. “It was a great wrench 
for him to-give up acting. But he retains all 
his old admiration for the footlight favourites 
of the past, chief amongst them being 
Partridge’s voice falters 


Bernard Gould. 
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DRAWN BY LINLEY SAMBOURNE. 
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Mr. F. ANSTEY (GUTHRIE). 
DRAWN BY E. T. REED. 


when he mentions Gould. He and Gould 
were inseparable. He makes no secret of 
the fact that he regards poor Gould as 
one of the best actors of his time. His 
manner of removing a Lincoln and Ben- 
nett hat and depositing it with a stick 
and a pair of grey suede gloves on a 
table was inimitable. Other actors have 
taken off hats (some have even taken 
off Irving and Tree) and have deposited 
sticks and gloves on tables before and 
since, but never like this.” Perhaps it 
is hardly necessary to add that Gould 
and Partridge were united in the same 
person, “a fine figure of a man,” more- 
over, whose work, frequently hung at 
Burlington House, testifies to his ambition 
as a painter in oils. 

The humour and wit of Mr. F. Anstey 
(Guthrie) are too well known even for 
Punch to add to his popularity. Never- 
theless, for twenty years, #¢., from 1886, 
when the author of “Vice Versa” first 
took his seat at the Table, nearly all his 
literary output has first seen the light in 
the pages of the London Charivari. 
The only really unpopular thing Mr. 


Anstey ever did was when he libelled 
Bayswater in “The Man from Blankley’s,” 
and a deputation, so it is said, of thirty 
residents called upon him to insist upon the 
transfer of the scene of that amusing piece 
to Peckham Rye. “ Anstey,” observes one 
of his friends, “is doubtless another Scotch 
humorist. I have never gone into the matter 
carefully for fear of wounding his feelings. 
He was originally Guthrie, but dropped that 
name in public for fear of creating any pre- 
judice. His great joke against J. M. Barrie 
is that he did not sign his work ‘ J. Matthew’ 
when he had the chance.” 

There will be few to find fault with the 
opinion that the most notable addition to 
Punch of the last few years has been Mr. 
Leonard Raven-Hill. This artist, in whom 
the talent for comedy is so conspicuous, was 
formerly connected with rival journals, but 
was so obviously marked out for a seat at 
the Punch Table that none were surprised 
when this honour was accorded to him. As 
a draughtsman he has founded himself on 
the late Charles Keene, but he has since 
superimposed a style of his own. Mr. 
Raven-Hill lives in the country, “ the chief 
peak of a range of charming little Hills,” but 





Mr. L. RAVEN-HILL REPELLING THE GERMANS. 
DRAWN BY E. T, REED. 
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generally comes up to town on Wednesday 
for the conclave of artists and writers in 
Bouverie Street. 

“Years ago,” declares a chaffing familiar, 
* Hill sported a black beard, of which he was 
inordinately proud. It was a nice beard for 
people who like beards. Personally, I thought 
he made rather a fetish of that black beard. 
I had often seen finer, and, to tell the truth, 
I for one could not understand why he went 
to the trouble of wearing it. One day he 
came up to town—shaved. I might say that 
his action in shaving 
off the beard created —_— 
a sensation. That | 
would be polite—but 
it would not be just. 
It created a panic. 
It flashed across us 
why our friend had 
so long worn that 
black beard. While 
we regretted what we_ | - 
continue to regard as 
an indiscretion, yet / 
we cannot but be a. Se 
grateful for his long —feo. ~ 
forbearance. But | os 
perhaps _ patriotism 
lies at the bottom of 
Raven - Hill’s  con- | 
duct. He is an en- 
thusiastic Volunteer, 
and naturally re- 
gards it as his duty 
to do anything which 
will tend to em- 
barrass the enemy.” 

Before Sir Frank | 
surnand’s retirement 
there was constituted 
the new post of Art 
Editor to Punch. To this post was appointed 
Mr. F. H. Townsend, an accomplished pen- 
and-ink draughtsman, whose work for a decade 
or more has been familiar to readers of novels 
and the popular pictorials. It may be said 
that Mr. Townsend boasts a most delicate 
humour, and of his draughtsmanship there 
can be no doubt whatever. One who knows 
him writes : “ Mr. Townsend has been called 
a good draughtsman. He is something more 
than that. He is a good fencer. The 
connection between the two may not be 
obvious, but it is there all the same. People 
—funny people—used to say years ago, when 
showing him their sketches, that Townsend 
could never see the point. That led him to 
take up fencing. He resolved that he would 
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Mr. F. H. 





TOWNSEND. 
DRAWN BY L, RAVEN-HILL. 
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learn to see the point and that others should 
feel it. ‘Townsend can not only handle the 
blade almost as well as he can handle the 
pen, but he is something of a ‘blade’ him- 
self. He can also do what it is very difficult 
for a black-and-white artist to do—he can 
draw blood.” 

On the literary side Punch scored a dis- 
tinct success when it engaged the services of 
two such humorists’as Messrs. C. L. Graves 
and E.-¥V. Lucas. One brackets these 
gentlemen together for the simple reason 
that they invariably 
work in conjunction. 
Each is the comple- 
ment of the other. 
When the present 
writer asked Mr. 
Lucas what he con- 
sidered the funniest 
thing he had ever 
written for Punch, he 
replied: “The fun- 
niest thing of mine 
in Punch was written 
by Mr. Graves,” and 
Mr. Graves in turn 
made a similar reply. 
“Personally,” writes 
one who is intimate 
with them both, 
“Mr. Lucas is 
melancholy, even to 
thoughtfulness. He 
is addicted to walk- 
ing tours—to travel 
—although he knows 
no traveller’s joy. 
His favourite animal 
is a lamb. He carries 
this idiosyncrasy so 
far as to carry a 
Lamb thin-paper edition in his pocket. 
Graves is also melancholy. He is the 
author of ‘Life and Letters of Sir G. 
Grove,’ some of the saddest reading in the 
English language. He is also a member 
of the Atheneum Club. But harnessed 
to Lucas he is droll to a degree. It is 
flint and steel. The Lucas match will 
not strike except on the Graves box. 
‘Wisdom While You Wait’ not only set 
two continents in a roar, but it was nearly 
the occasion of a grave scandal in Bouverie 
Street. A copy having found its way into 
the building, it caused the hall-porter to 
smile who had not smiled for thirty years. 
He afterwards explained his indiscretion on 
the ground that he supposed the volume was 
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Mr. C. L. GRAVES. Mr. E. V. LUCAS. 


DRAWN BY L. RAVEN-HILL. DRAWN BY L. RAVEN-HILL. 


published by Messrs. Bradbury and Agnew. following incident shall, anyhow, not be 
But this statement is not believed by the unrecorded. Not so long ago a son was 
joint authors of the brochure in question, born to Mr. E. T. Reed. One day, when 
who naturally rejoiced the little chap was 
in a triumph unknown three months old, his 
to any outsider in the , father surprised him 
looking earnestly at 
him. ‘Yes, my son?’ 
said Mr. Reed, en- 
couragingly. ‘I say,’ 
piped a little voice in 
reply, ‘is your name 
Reed ?’ ‘Yes,’ said Mr. 
| Reed. ‘E.T. Reed?’ 
Mr. Reed nodded. 
‘E. T. Reed of Punch 
—Prehistoric Peeps 
Reed?’ ‘The same, 
said his father. ‘ Hoo- 
ray!’ cried the infant, 
delighted at his choice 
of a father. That will 
show the extraordinary 
popularity of the man. 
No one can help liking 
E. T. Reed, not even 


recent history of 
Punch.” 

After this exposé, it 
may be mentioned that 
the remark apropos of 
Mr. Raven-Hill’s por- 
trait, “One Dutch of 
Lucas makes the whole 
world grin,” was origin- 
ally uttered of Mr. 
Sambourne by Mr. 
W. S. Gilbert. 

Of Mr. E. T. Reed, 
whose “Prehistoric 
Peeps” made him 
famous and have since 
found numerous imita- 
tors, a brilliant con- 
tributor to Punch writes 
a biography in_ the 
following fashion : his own relatives. As 

“Some history is | regards their natural 
unrecorded ; some wa & T. BERD wealth, some humorists 
never happens. ‘The seen Gi t. eects. are misers; some are 
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mercenary wretches who will ee en 
omy part with their humour ee 
for money and are as dull as 
ditch-water when they are 
not writing; others are 
spendthrifts—prodigals. 
E. T. Reed belongs to the 
last category. ‘ Artist and 
author too,’ as clever as 
paint with his pen and his 
pencil—and his tongue, this 
‘ fellow of infinite jest’ does 
not reserve all his fun for 
publication. A more whim- 
sical letter- writer, a more 
entertaining conversation- 
alist, there surely is not. 
“*T think Mr. Jones is a 
nice young man,’ said a 
maiden aunt one day to 


her nieces. ‘He’s nothing | 
of the sort,’ fired up one of By 
the girls; ‘ he’s the jolliest : 


company imaginable.’ For Mr. R. C. LEHMANN, M.P. 
Mr. Jones read Mr. Reed. DRAWN BY E. T. REED. 
There are many men 
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whatever. At the Table 
for a period of sixteen years 
“ Rudie ” Lehmann’s voice 
has been heard, especially 
when it came to devising 
the political cartoons of the 
week, His views were 
listened -to with interest, 
even though they were often 
over-ruled,. For it must be 
borne in mind that the 
Punch gathering is perfectly 


\' free. and open, and the 


opinions. of both Conser- 
vatives and Liberals are 
listened to with equal re- 
spect. The Punch is a boat 
where all are, or ought to 
be, pulling the same way in 
the direction of good 
humour and fair-play, and 
Mr. Lehmann is too good 
an oarsman not to handle 
his oar, while he continues 
in the boat, towards the 
common goal. 


whom one likes. There are few for whom So far the regular staff of Punch — the 
one has a real affection. Of the few is eleven gentlemen, five artists and _ six 


E. T. Reed—the man whom success has_ scribes, who 


every Wednesday evening 


not spoilt, the man with the heart of a  foregather round the Mahogany Tree of 


little child, the man with 
the schoolboy nature. 
Why, I wouldn’t mind 
being wrecked on a desert 
isle with E. T. Reed.” 

Of Mr. R. C. Leh- 
mann, M.P., a celebrated 
Varsity humorist and an 
ex-editor of the Granta, 
it may be said that not 
only is he witty, but he 
has been the cause of 
much wit in others—ap- 
pearing in the pages of 
Punch. For several con- 
tributors, notably Mr. 
Barry Pain and Mr. Owen 
Seaman himself, are the 
literary god-children of the 
grand-nephew of W. H. 
Wills, one of the first mem- 
bers of the Punch staff, 
away back in the forties. In 
spite of his delicate talent " Me. WALTER EMANUEL 
it has sometimes been DRAWN BY HIMSELF. 
difficult to say whether 





which Thackeray sang :— 
Here let us sport, 
Boys as we sit, 
Laughter and wit 
Flashing so free. 
Life is but short ; 
When we are gone 
Let them sing on 
Round the old tree. 

But there are other wits 
outside the portals—out- 
side hands _ hardly less 
deft upon whom Punch 
readers have come to rely. 
Perhaps chief amongst 
these, as the author of a 
feature most quoted week 
by week by Punch’s con- 
temporaries, is Mr. Walter 
Emanuel. More _ pun- 
gent, incisive, laughter- 
provoking paragraphs 
have never been written 
for Punch than “Chari- 
varia.” <A friend writes: 
“There is something 
dark about Mr. Emanuel. 


Mr. Lehmann were more politician than .I do not refer merely to his complexion. 
poet, and more sportsman than scribe. He leads a double life—a solicitor by 


But of his fecundity there can be no doubt 


day, feliciter by night.” Of himself Mr. 
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Emanuel furnishes the following biographical 
details :— 








SER ecccccccesse cescee eeeccecee 1869 
Shortcoated..... a 
a, eee 1871 
Knickerbockered etessecns Oe 
Allowed to use ink............... 1875 
BOMERED. svsccvecsccess sacconsesece 1879 
Trousered pore een 1883 
First smoke......... cove 1883 
First sick headache ............ 1883 
First contribution to Punch ... 1902 
Number of jokes made up to 

aa aeedsiion 10198 
Telephone number.............++ 2777 Western 
Height in slippers .......++...... 5ft. 8in 
Dicto Om SHINS .....cccccccessicees 15ft. 

Grand total..........0... 31791 8in. Western 


Audited and found fairly correct, May, 1906. 

Another famous outsider —this time an 
artist —is Mr. G. Denholm Armour, who 
took Mr. Jalland’s place as a delineator of 
“horsey” and sporting themes. Mr. Armour 
is a near neighbour of Mr. Raven-Hill, and, 
although you would not think so to look 
at him, we are 
informed that 
he is a “con- 
firmed invalid.” 
Armour’s ruddy 
cheeks and well- 
rounded figure 
make the jest 
apparent, but a 
colleague ex- 
plains that if he 
were to indulge 
in a hearty 
fit of laughter 
he would; inevit- 
ably collapse. 
Nature there- 
fore should 
have mercifully 
withheld from 
him— as it has 
from other 
Scotsmen—a 
sense of humour 
which might 
possibly prove 
embarrassing. 
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Although his pet aversions are dogs and 
horses, yet he is so conscientious that he 
spends half a day in the saddle or in the 
stables, studying the points of these animals. 
As a result he has acquired sixty-seven more 
points than any other sporting draughtsman 
bas ever acquired. Some people think that 
he has overdone and found too many points. 
But Armour is a wise man ; he does not put 
them all in his drawings ; he saves some for 
his jokes, which is more than other sporting 
artists often do. 

It would be impossible to mention all the 
talented men who contribute, even largely, to 
Punch from without, but Captain Kendall 
(“Dum-Dum”) must not be omitted as a 
poet after the Editor’s own heart, who can 
extract humour from the most unpromising 
themes. His brilliant “Ode toan Elephant ” 
was recently given in the pages of THE 
STRAND MaGaZINE. Fewsingle contributions 
of late years have attracted more attention 
than that which gave currency to the term 
“Strap-hanger”—‘“‘The Strap-hanger’s Soli- 
loquy”— from 
the pen of Mr. 
W. H. Maas. 
Drawings by 
Messrs. Gunn- 
ing King, Lewis 
Baumer, Claude 
Shepperson, 
Wallis Mills, 
A. Rackham, 
C. Harrison, 
and the brothers 
Brock have been 
almost frequent 
enough to war- 
rant the belief 
that frlom 
amongst these 
gentlemen _ will 
be chosen, 
when the time 
arrives for a 
vacancy, new 
additions to the 
regular staff of 
the makers of 
Punch. 


Mr. G. DENHOLM ARMOUR. 
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buck of Pook’s Hill. 


By RUDYARD KAIPLING. 


Copyright, 1906, by Rudyard Kipling, in the United States of America. 


X. 

THE TREASURE AND THE LAW. 

OW it was the third week in 
November, and the woods rang 
with the noise of pheasant- 
shooting. No one hunted that 
steep, cramped country except 
the village beagles, who, as 
often as not, escaped from their kennels and 
made a day of their own. Dan and Una 
found a couple of them towling round the 
garden after the laundry-cat. They were 
only too pleased to go rabbiting, so the 
children ran them all along the brook 
pastures and into Little Lindens farm-yard, 
where the old 
sow vanquished 
them —and up 
to the quarry 
hole, where they 
started a fox. He 
headed for Far 
Wood, and there 
they simply ex- 
ploded all the 
pheasants, who 
were sheltering 
from a big drive 
across the valley. 
Then the cruel 
guns began 
again, and they 
grabbed the 
beagles lest they 
should stray and 
get hurt. 

“IT wouldn’t 
be a pheasant— 
in November — 
for a lot,” Dan 
panted, as he 
caught Folly by 
the neck. “ Why 
did you laugh 
that horrid way?” 

“I didn’t,” 
said Una, sitting 
on Flora, the fat 
lady-dog. “Oh, 
look! The birds 
are going back to 
their own woods 
instead of ours, 
where they would 
be safe.” 

Vol. xxxii.—53. 
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“HE LOOKED AT THEM STEADILY, AND THEY STARED BACK.” 


“ Safe till it pleased you to kill them!” A 
man so tall he was almost a giant stepped 
from behind the clump of hollies by 
Volaterre. The children jumped, but the 
dogs dropped like setters. He wore a sweep 
ing gown of dark thick stuff, lined and edged 
with yellowish fur, and he bowed a bent 
down bow that made them feel both proud 
and ashamed. Then he looked at them 
steadily, and they stared back. 

“You have no fear?” he said, running his 
hands through his splendid grey beard. “ No 
fear that those men yonder ”—he jerked his 
head towards the incessant pop-pop of the 
guns from the lower woods—“ will do you 
hurt ?” 

“We-ell”— 
Dan liked to be 
accurate — “old 
Hobd--a. friend 
of mine told me 
that one of the 
beaters got pep 
pered last week 
—hit in the leg, 
I mean. You 
see, Mr. Meyer 
will fire at rab 
bits. But he 
gave Waxy Gar- 
nett a quid— 
sovereign, I 
mean—and 
Waxy told Hob. 
den he'd have 
stood both 
barrels for the 
money.” 

“He doesn’t 
understand,” 
Una cried, watch 
ing the pale, 
troubled face. 
“Oh, I wish 

She had 
scarcely said it 
when Puck 
rustled out of 
the hollies and 
talked to the 
man quickly in 
foreign words. 
Puck wore a 
long cloak too 
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—the afternoon was just frosting down—and 
it changed his appearance altogether. 

“Nay, nay!” he said at last. “You did 
not understand the boy. A freeman was 
a little hurt, by pure mischance, at the 
hunting.” 

“T know that mischance! What did his 
Lord do? Laugh and ride over him ?” the 
old man sneered. 

“ A man of your own people did the hurt, 
Kadmiel.’’ 
Puck’s eyes 
twinkled mali- 
ciously. ‘So he 
gave the freeman 
one piece of 
gold, and no 
more was said.” 

“A Jew drew 
blood from a 
Christian and no 
more was said?” 
Kadmiel cried. 
“Never! When 
did they torture 
him ?” 

“No man may 
be bound, nor 
fined, nor slain 
till he has been 
judged by his 
peers,” Puck in- 
sisted. “There 
is only one Law 
in Old England 


for Jew or 
Christian — the 
Law that was 


signed at Runny- 
mede.” 

“Why, that’s 
Magna Charta !” 
Dan_ whispered. 
It was one of 
the few history 
dates that he 
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Again Puck spoke to Kadmiel in the 
strange, solemn-sounding language, and at 
last Kadmiel laughed. 

“Out of the mouths of babes do we 
learn,” said he. “ But tell me now, and I 
will not call you a babe but a Rabbi, why 
did the King sign the roll of the New Law at 
Runnymede? For he was a King.” 

Dan looked sideways at his sister. 

“* Because he jolly well had to,” said Una, 
softly. “The 
Barons made 
him.” 

“ Nay,” Kad- 
miel answered. 
“You Christians 
always forget that 
gold does more 
than the sword. 
Our good King 
signed because 
he could not 
borrow more 
money from us 
bad Jews.” He 
curved his shoul- 
ders as he spoke. 
“A King without 
gold is a snake 
with a broken 
back, and ”—his 
nose went up and 
his eyebrows 
came down—“ it 
is a good deed 
to break a snake’s 
back. ‘That was 
my work!” he 
cried, triumph- 
antly, to Puck. 
“Spirit of Earth, 
bear witness that 
that was my 
work!” He shot 
up to his full 
towering height, 








could remember. 
Kadmiel turned 
on him with a whirr and a sweep of his 
spicy-scented gown. 

“ Dost ¢hou know of that, babe?” he cried, 
and lifted his hands in wonder. 

“ Yes,” said Dan, firmly. 

** Magna Charta was signed by John, 
That Henry the Third put his seal upon. 

And old Hobden says that if it hadn’t been 
for her (he calls everything ‘her,’ you know), 
the keepers would have him clapped in 
Lewes jail all the year round.” 


“*THAT WAS MY WORK !’ 


HE CRIED, TRIUMPHANTLY, TO PUCK.” 


and his words 
rang like a 
trumpet. He had a voice that changed its 
tone almost as an opal changes colour—some- 
times deep and thundery, sometimes thin and 
whiny, but always a voice that made you listen. 

“Many people can bear witness to that,” 
Puck answered. “Tell these babes how 
it was done. Remember, Master, they do 
not know fear.” 

“So I saw in their faces when we met,” 
said Kadmiel. ‘“‘ Yet surely, surely they are 
taught to spit upon Jews ?” 
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“ Are they?” said Dan, much interested. 
“ Where ?” 

Puck fell back a pace, laughing. “ Kad- 
miel is thinking of King John’s reign,” he 
explained. “His people were badly treated 
then.” 

“Oh, we know //az,” they answered, and 
(it was very rudé of them, but they could not 
help it) they stared straight at Kadmiel’s 
mouth to see if his teeth were all there. It 
stuck in their lesson-memory that King John 
used to pull out Jews’ teeth to make them 
lend him money. 

Kadmiel understood the look and smiled 
bitterly. 

“No. The King never drew my teeth: 
I think perhaps I drew his. Listen! I 
was not born among Christians, but among 
Moors—in Spain—in a little white town 
under the mountains. Yes, the Moors are 
cruel, but at least their learned men dare to 
think. It was prophesied of me at my 
birth that I should be a Lawgiver to a 
People of a strange speech and a hard lan- 
guage. We Jews are always looking for the 
Prince and the Lawgiver to come. Why 
not? My people in the town (we were very 
few) set me apart as a child of the Prophecy, 
the Chosen of the Chosen. We Jews dream 
so many dreams. You would never guess it 
to see us slink about the rubbish-heaps in 
our quarter, but at the day’s end — doors 
shut, candles lit—aha! shen we become the 
Chosen again.” 

He paced back and forth through the 
wood. The rattle of the shot-guns never 
ceased, and the dogs whimpered a little and 
lay flat on the leaves. 

“Twas a Prince. Yes! Think of a little 
Prince who had never known rough words in 
his own house handed over to shouting, 
bearded Rabbis, who pulled his ears and 
flipped his nose, all that he might learn— 
learn—learn to be King when his time came. 
Hé! Such a little Prince it was! One eye 
he kept on the stone-throwing Moorish boys, 
and the other it roved about the streets look- 
ing for his kingdom. Yes, and he learned 
to cry softly when he was hunted up and 
down those streets. He learned to do all 
things without noise. He played beneath 
his father’s table when the Great Candle was 
lit, and he listened as children listen to the 
talk of -his father’s friends above the table. 
They came across the mountains, from out 
of all the world, for my Prince’s father was 
their councillor.4, They came from behind 
the armies of Salatid-Din : from Rome : from 
Venice: from Erigland. They stole down 
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our alley, they tapped secretly at our door, 
they took off their rags, they comforted them- 
selves, and they talked to my father at the 
wine. All over the world the heathen fought 
each other. They brought news of these 
wars, and while he played beneath the 
table my Prince heard these meanly-dressed 
ones decide between themselves how, and 
when, and for how long King should draw 
sword against King, and People rise up 
against People. Why not? We Jews know 
how the gold moves with the seasons, and 
the crops, and the winds ; circling and looping 
and rising and. sinking away like a river—a 
wonderful underground river. How should 
the Kings know that while they fight and 
steal and kill?” 

The children’s faces showed that they 
knew nothing at all as, with open eyes, they 
trotted and turned beside the long-striding 
old man. He twitched his gown over his 
shoulders, and a square plate of gold, 
studded with jewels, gleamed for a second 
through the fur, like a star through flying 
snow. 

“No matter,” he said. ‘“ But credit me, 
my Prince saw peace or war decided not 
once, but many times, by the fall of a coin 
spun between a Jew from Bury and a Jewess 
from Alexandria, in his father’s house, when 
the Great Candle was lit. Such power had 
we Jews among the Gentiles. Ah, my little 
Prince! Do you wonder that he learned 
quickly? Why not?” 

He muttered to himself awhile and went 
on :— 

“ My trade was that of a physician. When 
I had learned it in Spain I went to the East 
to find my kingdom. Why not? A Jew is 
as free as a sparrow or a dog. He goes 
where he is hunted. In the East I found 
libraries where men dared to think—schools 
of medicine where they dared to learn. I was 
diligent in my business. ‘Therefore I stood 
before Kings. I have been a brother to 
Princes and a companion to beggars, and I 
have walked between the living and the 
dead. There was no profit in it. I did not 
find my Kingdom. So in the tenth year of 
my travels, when I had reached the utter- 
most Eastern sea, I returned to my father’s 


house. God had wonderfully preserved my 
people. None had been slain, none even 
wounded, and only a few scourged. I 


became once more a son in my father’s 
house. Again the Great Candle was lit ; 
again the meanly-apparelled ones tapped on 
our door after dusk, and again I heard them 
weigh out peace and war, as they weighed 
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out the gold on the table. But I was not 
rich—not very rich. Therefore, when those 
that had power and knowledge and wealth 
talked together, I sat in the shadow. Why not? 

“Yet all my wanderings had shown me 
one sure thing, which is, that a King without 
money is like a spear without a head. He 
cannot do much harm. I said, therefore, to 
Elias of Bury : ‘Why do our people lend any 
more to the Kings that oppress us?’ ‘ Be- 
cause,’ said Elias, ‘if we refuse the Kings stir 
up their people against us, and the People are 
tenfold more cruel than Kings. If thou 
doubtest, come with me to Bury, in England, 
and live as I live.’ 

“1 saw my mother’s face across the candle 
flame, and I said, ‘I will come with thee to 
Bury. Maybe my kingdom shall be there.’ 

“So I sailed with Elias to the darkness 





Christian crops his beard. Even “ha? little 
he did not know, for God had deprived him 
of all understanding, and had multiplied 
pestilence, and famine, and despair upon 
the people. Therefore the people turned 
against us Jews, who are all people’s dogs. 
Why not? Lastly the Barons and the people 
rose together against the King because of his 
cruelties. _Nay—nay—the Barons did not 
love the people, but they saw that if the King 
ate up and destroyed the common people, he 
would presently destroy the Barons. They 
joined then, as cats and rats will join to slay 


asnake. I kept the accounts, and I watched 
all these things, for I remembered the 
Prophecy. 


“A great gathering of Barons (to most of 
whom we had lent money) came to Bury, 
and there, after much talk and a thousand 





“ THEY SHOWZD US THE ROLL OF THE NEW LAws.” 


and the cruelty of Bury in England, where 
there are no learned men. How can a man 
be wise if he hate? At Bury I kept his 
accounts for Elias, and I saw men kill Jews 
there. No—none laid hands on Elias. He 
lent money to the King, and the King’s 
favour was about him. A King will not take 
the life so long as there is gold. This King 
—yes, John—oppressed his people bitterly 
because they would not give him money. Yet 
his land was a good land, and if he had only 
given it rest he might have cropped it as a 


runnings-about, they made a roll of the New 
Laws that they would force on the King. If 
he swore to keep those Laws, they would allow 
him a little money. That was the King’s 
God : money—to waste. They showed us the 
roll of the New Laws. Why not? We had 
lent them money. We knew all their counsels 
—we Jews shivering behind our doors in 
Bury.” He threw out his hands suddenly. 
“ We did not seek to be paid a// in money. 
We sought Power—Power—Power, for that 
is our God in our captivity. Power to use ! 
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“T said to Elias: ‘These New Laws are 
good. Lend no more money to the King: 
so long as he has money he will lie and slay 
the people.’ 

“* Nay,’ said Elias. ‘I know this people. 
They are madly cruel. Better one King than 
a thousand butchers. I have lent a little 
money to the Barons, or they would torture 
us, but my most I 
will lend to the King. 
He hath promised me 
a place near him at 
Court, where my wife 
and I shall be safe.’ 

“But if the King 
be made to keep these 
New Laws,’ I said, 
‘the land will have 
peace, and the trade 
will grow. If we lend 
he will fight again.’ 

“*“Who made thee 
a Lawgiver in Eng- 
land?’ said Elias. 
‘know this people. 
Let the dogs tear one 
another! I will lend 
the King ten thou- 
sand pieces of gold, 
and he can fight the 
Barons at his plea- 
sure.’ 

“There are not 
two thousand pieces 
of gold in all Eng- 
land this summer,’ I 
said, for I kept the 
accounts, and I knew 
how the gold moved 
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with his toes, he raked up bar on bar of soft 
gold. Some wicked treasure of the old days 
put away, and the secret cut off by the sword. 
I have heard the like before. He took a 
little with him, and thrice yearly he would 
return to Pevensey as a chapman, selling at 
no price or profit, till they suffered him to 
sleep in the empty room, where he would 
plumb and grope, and 
take away a few bars. 
The great store of it 
still remained, and by 
long brooding he had 
come to look on it as 
his own. Yet when 
we thought how we 
should lift and convey 
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a it, we saw no way. 
<4,4 This was before the 
A Word of the Lord had 

a 
4 come to me. A walled 
YZ / fortress possessed by 
I, Normans; in the 
CA | midst a forty-foot tide- 
5 gs well out of which to 
Z_Z remove secretly many 
4r/_,} horse-loads of gold! 
P i> Hopeless! So Elias 
a a ii wept. Adah, his wife, 
ta wept too. She had 
hoped to stand beside 
_* the Queen’s | tiring- 
= maids at Court, when 
—_ the King should give 
= them that place at 


Court which he had 
promised. Why not? 
She was born in Eng- 
land. 














—that wonderful — “The present evil 
underground river. — to us was that Elias, 
Elias barred home | >> = — out of his strong folly, 
the windows, and, his — had, as it were, pro- 
hands about his {—— —- mised the King that 
mouth, he told me —— a ~e he: would arm him 
how, when he was — ~— — pt ee with more gold. 
trading with small Sue RANED UP DAR ON BAR OF SOUT GDLD” Wherefore the King 


wares in a French 
ship, he had come to the Castle of Pevensey.” 

“Oh!” said Dan. “ Pevensey again !” 
and looked at Una. 

“ There, after they had scattered his pack 
up and down the Great Hall, some young 
knights carried him to an upper room, and 
dropped him into a well in a wall, that rose 
and fell with the tide. They called him 
Joseph, and threw torches at his wet head. 
Why not? When the tide dropped he 
thought he stood on old armour ; but feeling 





in his camp stopped 
his ears against the Barons and the people. 
Wherefore men died daily. Adah so 
desired her place at Court, she besought 
Elias to tell the King where the treasure 
lay, that the King might take it by force, 
and they would trust in his gratitude. Why 
not? This Elias refused to do, for he 
looked on the gold as his own. ‘They 
quarrelled, and they wept at the evening 
meal ; and late in the night came one Langton 
—a priest, almost learned—to borrow more 
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money for the Barons. Elias and Adah went 
to their chamber.” 

Kadmiel rumbled scornfully in his chest. 
The shots across the valley stopped as the 
shooting party changed their ground for the 
last beat. 

“So it was I, not Elias,” he went on, 
quietly, “that made terms with Langton 
touching the fortieth of the New Laws.” 

“What terms?” said Puck, quickly. “The 
Fortieth of the Great Charter says : ‘To none 
will we sell, refuse, or deny right or justice.’ ” 

“True, but the Barons had written first : 
To no free man. It cost me two hundred great 
pieces of gold to change those little words. 
Langton, the priest, understood. ‘Jew 
though thou art,’ said he, ‘the change is 
just, and if ever Christian and Jew come to 
be equal in England thy people may thank 
Then he went out stealthily, as men 
do who deal with Israel by night. I think 
he spent my gift upon his altar. Why not? 
I have spoken to Langton. He was such a 
man as I might have been if—if we Jews had 
been a people. But yet, in many things, a 
child. 

“T heard Elias and Adah abovestairs 
quarrel, and, knowing the woman was the 
stronger, I saw that Elias would tell the King 
of the gold and that the King would continue 
in his stubbornness. ‘Therefore I saw that 
the gold must be hid from the reach of man. 
Of a sudden, the Word of the Lord came to 
me saying, ‘The Morning is come, O thou 
that dwellest in the land.’ ” 

Kadmiel halted, all black against the pale 
green sky beyond the wood—a huge figure, 
like a Moses in a picture-Bible. 

“T rose. I went out, and as I shut the 
door on that House of Foolishness, the woman 
looked from the window and whispered, ‘I 
have prevailed on my husband to tell the 
King!’ I answered, ‘There is no need. 
The Lord is with me.’ 

“In that hour the Lord gave me full 
understanding of all that I must do, and His 
Hand covered me in my ways. First I went 
to London, to a physician of our people, who 
sold me certain drugs that I needed. You 
shall see why. Thence I went swiftly to 
Pevensey. Men fought all around me, for 
there were neither rulers nor judges in all the 
abominable land. Yet when I walked by 
them they cried out that I was one Ahasuerus, 
a Jew, condemned, as they believe, to live for 
ever, and they fled from me _ everyways. 
Thus the Lord saved me for my work, 
and at Pevensey I bought me_a little boat 
and moored it on the mud beneath the 
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Marsh-gate of the Castle. That also God 
showed me.” 

He was as calm as though he were speak- 
ing of some stranger, and his voice filled the 
little bare wood with rolling music. 

“T cast ”—his hand went to his breast, 
and again the strange jewel gleamed—“ I 
cast the drugs which I had prepared into the 
common well of the Castle. Nay, I did nc 
harm. The more we physicians know, the less 
do we do. Only the fool says: ‘I dare.’ I 
caused a blotched rash to break out upon 
their skins, with grievous itchings ; but I knew 
it would fade in fifteen days. I did not 
stretch out my hand against their life. They 
in the Castle thought it was the plague, and 
they ran out, taking with them their very 
dogs. 

“ A Christian physician, seeing that I was 
a Jew and a stranger, vowed that I had 
brought the sickness from London. This is 
the one time I have ever heard a Christian 
leech speak truth of any disease. There- 
upon the people beat me, but a merciful 
woman said: ‘ Do not kill him now. Push 
him into our Castle with his plague, and if, as 
he says, it will abate on the fifteenth day, we 
can kill him then.’ Why not? They drove 
me across the drawbridge of the Castle, and 
fled back to their booths. ‘Thus I came to 
the treasure.” 

“ But did you know this was all going to 
happen just right ?” said Una. 

“The Prophecy was that I should be a 
Lawgiver to a People of a strange land and 
a hard speech. I knew I should not die. I 
washed my cuts. I found the tide-well in 
the wall, and from Sabbath to Sabbath I 
dove and dug there in that empty, Christian- 
smelling fortress. Hé! I spoiled the 
Egyptians! Hé! If they had only known! 
I drew up three horse-loads of gold, which I 
loaded by night into my boat. There had 
been gold-dust too, but that was washed out 
by many tides.” 

“ Didn’t you ever wonder who had put it 
there?” said Dan, stealing a glance at Puck’s 
calm, dark face under the hood of his 
gown. 

“ Often ; for the gold was new tome. I 
know the Golds. I can judge them in the 
dark ; but this was heavier and redder than 
any we deal in. Perhaps it was the very 
gold of Parvaim. Why not? It went to my 


heart to heave it on to the mud; but I saw 
well that if the evil thing remained, or if 
even the hope of finding it remained, the 
King would not sign the new Laws, and the 
land would perish.” 
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‘THEY DROVE ME ACROSS THE DRAWBRIDGE OF THE CASTLE.” 


“Oh, Marvel!” said Puck, beneath his 
breath, rustling in the dead leaves. 

“When the boat was loaded I washed my 
hands seven times, and pared beneath my 
nails, for I would not keep one grain. I went 
out by the little gate where the Castle’s refuse 
is thrown. I dared not hoist sail lest they 
should see me; but the Lord commanded 
the tide to bear me carefully, and I was far 
from land before the morning.” 

“* Weren’t you afraid ?” 

“Why? There were no Christians in the 
boat. At sunrise I made my prayer, and 
cast out the gold—all—all that gold! A 
King’s ransom—no, the ransom of a People ! 
When I had loosed my hold of the last bar, 
the Lord commanded the tide to return me 
to a haven at the mouth of a river, and 
thence I walked across a wilderness to 
Lewes, where I have brethren. They opened 
the door to me, and they say—I had not 
eaten for two days—they say that I fell across 
the threshold, crying, ‘I have sunk an army 
with horsemen in the sea !’” 

“But you hadn’t,” said Una. “Oh, yes! 
Isee! You meant King John might have 
spent it on that.” 

“ Even so,” said Kadmiel. 





The firing broke out again close behind 
them. The pheasants poured over the top 
of a belt of tall firs. They could see young 
Mr. Meyer, in his new yellow gaiters, very 
busy and excited at the end of the line, and 
they could hear the thud of the falling birds. 

“But what did Elias of Bury do?” Puck 
demanded. “He had promised gold to 
the King.” 

Kadmiel smiled grimly. ‘I sent him word 
from London that the Lord was on my side. 
When he heard that the plague had broken 
out in Pevensey, and that a Jew had been 
thrust into the Castle to cure it, he under- 
stood my word was true. He and Adah 
hurried to Lewes and asked me for an account- 
ing. He still looked on the gold as his own. 
I told them where I had laid it, and I gave 
them full leave to pick it up. . . . Ah, well! 
The curses of a fool and the dust of a journey 
are two things no wise man can escape. . . . 
But I pitied Elias! The King was wroth at 
him because he could not lend ; the Barons 
were wroth at him because they heard that 
he would have lent to the King; and Adah 
was wroth at him because she was an odious 
woman. They took ship from Lewes to 
Spain. That was wise!” 
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“And you? Did you see the signing of 
the Law at Runnymede?” said Puck, as 
Kadmiel laughed behind his beard. 

“Nay. Who am I to meddle with things 
too high for me? 
lent money on 
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across the browned pastures, and when they 
halted, panting in the steam of their own 
breath, the whirling dead leaves came up 
behind them. Puck had stopped by the 





the autumn crops. 
Why not?” 
There was a 
crackle overhead. 
A cock-pheasant 
that had sheered 
aside after being 
hit spattered 
down almost on 
top of them, 
driving up the 
dry leaves like a 
shell. Flora and 
Folly threw them- 
selves at it; the 
children rushed 
forward, and 
when they had 
beaten them off 
and smoothed 
down the plum- 
age Kadmiel had 





disappeared. 
“Well,” said 
Puck, calmly, 
“what did you 
think of it? Wel- 
and gave the 
Sword! The 
Sword gave the 


Treasure, and the 
‘Treasure gave the 





— a to 





I returned to Bury, and Mill. There was Oak and Ash and Thorn 
enough in that 

- shower to magic 

hia \ away a thousand 


~ ee memories. 

So they trotted 
the brook at 
the end of the 
lawn, and won- 
dered why Flora 
and Folly had not 
caught the quarry- 
hole fox. 

Old Hobden 
was just finishing 
some hedge- 
work. They saw 
his white smock 
glimmer in the 
twilight where he 
faggoted the rub- 
bish. 

“Winter, he’s 
come, I rackon, 
Mus’ Dan,” he 
called. “ Hard 
times now till 
Heffle Cuckoo 
Fair. Yes, we'll 
all be glad to see 
the Old Woman 


let the cuckoo 
out o’ the basket 
for to start 








lawful Spring in 
England.” 


A voice the 


Law. Natural 
AT SUNRIS&® | MADE MY PRAYER, AND CAS?t VUT THE GOLD—ALI 
as an oak grow —ALL THAT GOLD!” 
ing.” 
“TI don’t understand. Did he know it other side of the brook boomed :— 


was Sir Richard’s old treasure?” said Dan. 
“And why did Sir Richard and Brother 
Hugh leave it lying about? And—and——” 

“Never mind,” said Una, politely. “‘ He'll 
let us come and go, and look, and know 
another time. Won't you, Puck?” 

“Next year, maybe,” Puck answered. 
“Brr! It’s cold—and late. T'll race you 


towards home !” 

They hurried down into the sheltered valley. 
The sun had almost sunk behind Cherry Clack, 
the trodden ground by the cattle-gates was 
freezing at the edges, and the new-waked 
north wind blew the night on them from over 
the hills. 


They picked up their feet and flew 


THE END. 


** Oh, it’s then, my dears, we'll meet again, 
At Heffle Cuckoo Fair.” 

They heard a crash, and a stamp and a 
splash of water as though a heavy old cow 
were crossing almost under their noses. 

Hobden ran forward angrily to the ford. 

“Gleason’s bull again, playin’ Robin all 
over the Farm! Oh, look, Mus’ Dan—his 
great foot-mark as big as a trencher. No 
bounds to his impidence! I'll go an’ hide un 
a piece with a bat!” 


Then the children went in_ singing 
“Cuckoo Fair” at the tops of their voices, 
without even having said “good-bye” to 


Puck. 
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THIS MAP SHOWS THE ROUTE FROM CHARING CROSS ROUND 
LONDON, THE NUMBERS INDICATING THE POSITIONS OF THE 
RESPECTIVE PLACES DEPICTED. 





No. L—ROUND LONDON. 


T first blush it would seem physically 
A impossible to see London in a day. 
It would appear even more difficult 

to exhibit all the lions of London within 
six pages of a magazine. But this, too, as 
the present article shows, is quite feasible. 
We will suppose the stranger to the Metro- 
polis arrives at Charing Cross Railway 
Station. Passing to the left along the 
Strand, Trafalgar Square bursts into view. 
The National Gallery and St. Martin’s 
Church are on the north. Two or three 
minutes’ walk to westward and we are in 
the Haymarket, whose theatre of that 
name has seen some notable triumphs. 
Behind the National Gallery is Leicester 
Square, with its centre adorned by a small 
marble statue of Shakespeare, and _ its 
palatial music-halls. A little farther west- 
ward and we are now in Piccadilly Circus, 


Regent Street. ae Oxford Circ 


_irci 
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in the centre of which is the tasteful 
fountain erected by Alfred Gilbert, R.A. 

We now traverse Regent Street, which, 
with its Colonnade, was built by Nash in 
the days of the Regency. Oxford Circus 
is in the centre of a famous shopping 
district. Continuing, we come to Lang- 
ham Place and Queen’s Hall, the high 
temple of the concert world, and to the 
church (All Soul’s) where Lord Byron 
was married, and then, debouching into 
Marylebone Road, we find ourselves 
at Tussaud’s \Waxworks Exhibition, 
which is just on the edge of Regent’s 
Park. 

This great London pleasaunce we may 
traverse as far as the Zoological Gardens, 
and then skirting on the north Lord’s 
Neaiitines Palace, Cricket Ground looms in sight. We may 
— ; 7" just peep in, and then, darting down 


Albert = . 
of the Great Central Railway and the 


porticoes of the Great Central Hotel. 
hence down the Edgware Road to the 
Marble Arch and along the Bayswater 
Road to Lancaster Gate, where we enter 
Kensington Gardens, skirt the Round 
Pond, getting a fine view of Kensington 
Palace, where Queen Victoria was born, 
and then southward to the _ beautiful 
memorial to the memory of her Consort, 
Prince Albert. Returning eastward 
through the park, we are now in Rotten 
Row, watching the equestrians careering, 
just where it almost touches that great 
artificial river, the silvery Serpentine. 
Passing through Albert Gate and along 
Knightsbridge we pause to examine the 
noble proportions of the Albert Hall 
before reaching the High Street of 


a 
Memoria 
Br we 


of i. Grove Road, we are before the terminus 
; 


. 





igistitute 
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Kensington, packed with memories of Queen 
Anne’s day. The church of St. Mary Abbot’s 
is on our right, and a little farther on the 
same side is Holland House and Park, the 
ancient seat of the Earl of IIchester. 

Opposite the Earl’s Court Road gives us 
a glimpse of the exhibition grounds and the 
Great Wheel. Bending back along Crom- 
well Road we pass Exhibition Road at right 
angles, that thoroughfare distinguished by 
many notable buildings, including the 
Imperial Institute and the Natural History 
Museum. Close at hand is Brompton 
Oratory, with memories of Cardinals 
Newman, Manning, and Vaughan. 

Proceeding southward down Sloane Street 
into Sloane Square, where the Court Theatre 
is situate, we reach Chelsea Hospital, and 
crossing the Thames by Chelsea Bridge we 
gain a glimpse of Battersea Park, before re- 
crossing to the Tate Gallery, where so many 
popular canvases are housed. We are now 
not far from Victoria Station, newly recon- 
structed, and the new Roman Catholic 
Cathedral. A stone’s throw away is His 
Majesty’s London residence, Buckingham 
Palace, and opposite it is rising the splendid 
memorial to the late Queen. 

Across the green expanse the towers 
of St. James’s Palace are in view, and 
close beside it Marlborough House, the 
town residence of the Heir Apparent. 
Straight up St. James’s Street, with its cele 
brated clubs, White’s, Brooks’s, and the 
Cocoa Tree, and so to the top of this 
thoroughfare into Piccadilly. Pressing west- 
ward, we catch a glimpse of Devonshire 
House and the Ritz Hotel, while a little 
farther on we coine to Apsley House and 
Hyde Park Corner. Continuing our hasty 
perambulation up Park Lane, Dorchester 
House, the American Ambassador’s residence, 
comes into view. Having surveyed Park Lane 


41 Piccadilly! 42 Hyde Park Corner, 


Bond 
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to its uttermost end, we emerge into Oxford 
Street, and strolling eastward we make a rapid 
turn into Hanover Square, the purlieu of 
many learned societies. From thence is but 
a few dozen steps to Bond Street, the most 
fashionable shopping street in the Metropolis. 
At the terminus of Old Bond Street we turn 
for a moment to the left, and entering a 
portico take a glimpse of Burlington House, 
formerly the town house of the Earls of 
Burlington, but now chiefly the habitat of the 
Royal Academy. 

A re-crossing of Piccadilly brings us to 
St. James’s Square, where dwell several of 
London’s chief nobility. A few yards of 
pavement and, presto! we are in Pall Mall, 
with the Carlton, the Reform, and the 
Atheneum Clubs all within a_ juvenile 
stone’s throw. ‘Turning past the Athenzeum, 
the tall Duke of York’s Column at the bottom 
of Waterloo Place confronts us. Carlton 
House ‘Terrace crosses the thoroughfare just 
before we descend the steps into St. James’s 
Park and move on directly to spacious White- 
hall. Here are the Admiralty, the new War 
Office, and the Home Office. Scotland Yard, 
too, is just off Whitehall. 

But the chief object which rivets our 
attention is that shrine of the British 
Empire, Westminster, “the Abbey that 
makes us We,” as Mr. Kipling has it. 
Closely flanking this sacred edifice rise the 
towers of the Houses of Parliament—the 
Palace of St. Stephen’s—with Big Ben 
chiming from his tower. Hard by are 
Bridge Street and Westminster Bridge, upon 
which Wordsworth once wrote a noble ode. 
We now again cross Father Thames and in a 
few brief steps we are standing before Lambeth 
Palace, the town house of the Primate. 

Traversing that curious thoroughfare fami- 
liarly known as the New Cut, we emerge into 
Southwark Street, near which are the head- 
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New gate Street. 


quarters of the Metropolitan Fire Brigade. 
Close by, too, is the Old George Inn, an 
historic tavern, dating from the reign of the 
eighth Henry. We see from the river 
Blackfriars Bridge, while from Banksideethe 
mighty dome of St. Paul’s Cathedral lifts 
itself into the blue firmament. Close at 
hand is the newly constituted Southwark 
Cathedral, yet an ancient edifice neverthe 
less. Yonder the Thames is spanned by 
London Bridge, successor of several other 
bridges of the same name. 

Here we may step on a river steamer and 
proceed down the Thames, the Custom 
House to our left, steaming beneath the 


Tower Bridge and over that wonder of 


engineering, Blackwall Tunnel, to Greenwich. 
That beautiful white pile which confronts 
you here is Greenwich Hospital. Behind it 
is the great Observatory, which regulates the 
time for these islands. Re-embarking on the 
steamboat we are soon across the Thames 
to Wapping. A brief jaunt from hence and 
we are viewing the London Docks. Up 
Jubilee Street and we are in the Mile End 
Road, where is situate the People’s Palace, 
that realization of Sir Walter Besant’s dream. 
Returning, we reach Whitechapel Road 
and the renowned London Hospital. Here 
let us make an avenue of the Minories, so as 
to reach the Mint and the Tower of London. 
The Monument to commemorate the Fire 
of London next claims us, which we reach 
through Lower Thames Street, and there 
find ourselves in King William Street and 
at the corner of Cannon Street. We are now 
in close proximity to that open space which 
is bordered by the Royal Exchange, the 
Bank of England, and the Mansion House. 
We must turn up Leadenhall Street, and 
then, passing through MHoundsditch and 
Liverpool Street, we find ourselves at Finsbury 
Circus. Returning by way of Moorgate 


Bank of Engiandl} { Leadenhall Street. 
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Combankiment Gardens 
no 


Street to the Poultry, the interesting objects 
of the Guildhall must needs detain us for a 
few moments. But we are quickly in Queen 
Victoria Street, and, stopping to gaze for a 
few moments at the Zimes office, we retrace 
our steps to Cheapside, close to Bow Church. 
Soon St. Martin’s-le-Grand—the General Post 
Office—stands before us. But we cannot 
pause; our feet are on the pavement of New- 
gate Street for scarce a few yards and then 
through Paternoster Square, lo! high above us 
rises St. Paul’s. We stand enthralled and then 
reluctantly we tear ourselves away, descend 
Ludgate Hill, and gain Holborn Viaduct. 

Up the Gray’s Inn Road we go, with the 
Inns of Court on our left, and pause awhile 
to inspect the beautiful old St. John’s Gate at 
Clerkenwell. Continuing our route, University 
College, in Gower Street, next claims our 
attention, and a few minutes later we are 
rewarded by a sight of the British Museum. 

Mee td From this temple and repository of learning 
we must make our way along High Holborn 
to Lincoln’s Inn Fields and Chancery Lane, 
the rendezvous of the legal fraternity. This 
thoroughfare conducts us to Fleet Street, 
where we may glance at the premises of the 

Hs leading London newspapers. 

ry cS Passing down New Bridge Street and 
skirting the ancient Temple we find 

, ourselves once more in the Strand, while 
close by are the beautiful Law Courts. 
Somerset House is passed on the left, and 
then, traversing Aldwych, with its new 
theatres, particularly the Gaiety, we find our- 
selves hard by Covent Garden Market and 
the Opera House. From thence to the Em- 
bankment, with its charming gardens and the 
mystic Egyptian obelisk known as Cleopatra’s 
Needle, with its flanking stone sphinxes, and 
then the warning shriek of an engine is in 
our ears and—our itinerary is ended. 


162 New Bridge Street 
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By C. C. ANDREWS. 


LTHOUGH there was no 
wind it was bitterly cold. 
The strong thaw of the past 
two days had turned to a 
} hard frost in the night, and 

- ; 
in the early morning there 
had been a light fall of snow. Every tree, 
every twig and blade of grass glittered and 
flashed in a dazzling sheath of white ; the 
village at the foot of the mountain was like a 
softly smudged-in picture of white and subtly 
blended greys; the frozen river, dead and 
motionless between its banks, shone like a 


great black curving ribbon; a blue jay, flying 
from one laden bough to another, gleamed 


like a living sapphire. The mountain road, 
winding round and upwards, was all sheeted 
over, but here and there the snow had drifted 
aside, and an ice-glazed pool sparkled like a 
mirror. Once Lamotte’s chestnut, setting 
his foot upon one, slid, and would have 
stumbled to his knees but for his rider’s 
quickness and skill. The sheriff drew rein 
presently, dismounting. 

“We're best on our feet from here, Mr. 
Lamotte, and in among the trees, by your 
leave ; we'll be in sight of the house in a 
minute if we keep to the road. And it isn’t 
judgment to startle our man and give him a 
chance to run if he is around.” 

“Eh? Of course not—no,” Lamotte 
answered, rather disjointedly ; he had not 
spoken half-a-dozen sentences since the ride 
began. “He won't be,” he said, curtly. 
“He must guess that the thing’s found out. 
He has made tracks out of the State, I 
should say.” 

The sheriff shook a shrewd head. 

“There hasn’t been time for that — he’d 
wait for night, anyway. And you can’t make 
tracks far without money, Mr. Lamotte.” 

“Probably he has money.” 

“ Because he has helped himself to it?” 


The sheriff laughed. “I'll wager he hasn’t 
a cent. Young Rose has been—as I could 
have told your uncle—going off the straight 
for quite a while now. How? The usual 
ways. Betting and horse-racing over in 
Addison — that’s where the four thousand 
dollars have gone to, you may take it from 
me. Young fools of his sort don’t pull up, 
once they get started on that game. They 
souse down and go under. As for his coming 
here first thing —I miss my guess if he 
wouldn’t !” 

“To a woman—a girl—for money?” said 
Lamotte, with irritation. 

“Virginia Whitcomb isn’t the usual sort 
of a girl, Mr. Lamotte, as you’d know if you’d 
ever seen her. But she keeps to home most 
times—often doesn’t set foot in the village 
once in a month—kind of stand-offish and 
unsociable, the women say. But she’s smart. 
Why, she’s run the farm since her father died 
—made it pay, too, which is what the old 
man never did when he owned it. Can’t see 
why she wanted to take up with Frank Rose, 
for my part. He’s chewed string compared 
with her.” 

“ They’re engaged, you say?” 

“That’s so. Folks said they’d be married 
last fall, but it didn’t come to anything. I 
wouldn’t say that Frank didn’t shy at hitch- 
ing when it came to the point—he’s a bit 
afraid of Virginia, if you ask me. She's a 
spirit and a temper and a will of her own, 
and I guess he knows it.” 

The sheriff chuckled. Lamotte said 
nothing. His handsome face was set in 
lines so rigid that it looked inflexible, but 
he was only horribly uneasy and perturbed. 
Now, although his expression did not relax, 
its gloom lightened. His fancy pictured, with 
some relief, a strident Amazon. To deal with 
such a one would be awkward and disagree- 
able, but could scarcely be piteous. At the 
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best the task before him was more than 
distasteful, and, he felt, an unlucky begin- 
ning to his management of the great saw- 
mills which would probably be his own 
property one day. But old Squire Lamotte 
had taken his accompanying the sheriff so 
entirely for granted that he had not cared to 
disclaim. His examination of young Rose’s 
accounts had been made in the usual order 
of business, prompted in no sense by sus- 
picion. But there had appeared mistakes, 
discrepancies ; his questions had met with 
evasive answers, doubt had merged into 


certainty, and before it was well verified 
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piece to the right, and we'll come out close 
to the house.” 

He stole on, winding cautiously in and 
out among the tree-trunks, and Lamotte 
followed stolidly. In a few minutes they 
emerged upon the road before the mountain 
farm, an irregular, solid structure of comfort- 
able, prosperous, and weather-beaten looks. 
There was no sign of life in or about the 
great yard that surrounded it but a big white 
Canadian horse harnessed to a small, stout 
country cart, its patient head hanging down. 
The sheriff’s posse of half-a-dozen men, 
dispatched with their instructions before they 
left White River, had placed 
themselves with proper cau- 
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“AS THEY HESITATED AN OLD MAN 
APPEARED FROM A DOORWAY.” 


there had come the flight of 

the wretched boy. Old Lamotte 

was not the man to take the 

theft of some four thousand dollars quietly ; 
the fact that the culprit had been some- 
what of a favourite only added to his 
wrath. If the sheriff proved right in his con- 
fident surmise, and they ran their quarry to 
earth presently—— ‘“ You don’t suggest she 
knew ?” he demanded. 

“About the racing, and such? Lord, 
no,” said the sheriff, comfortably. “ He’d 
have been brought up with a pretty smart 
turn if she’d guessed that. As for the other 
—whew!” He lowered his voice. “We'd 
best be as quiet as may be, Mr. Lamotte. A 


tion, it seemed. As _ they 
hesitated an old man ap- 
peared from a doorway—a 
stooping, muffled- up figure 
with a sparse fringe of white 
hair showing beneath the 
edge of his fur cap. Moving 
with slow, pottering uncer- 
tainty he began to stow some 
bundles he carried under the 
seat of the cart; seemingly 
he did not see the two men 
by the gate. The sheriff 
hailed him. “Say, daddy, 
Miss Whitcomb at home?” 
he called briskly, advancing. 

The old man was evidently 
deaf—he did not turn. Before 
the call could be repeated a 
woman’s voice spoke from 
within the house, loud, crisply 
sweet, and decisive. 

“ There’s more snow com- 
ing, Mr. White—-you want to 
hurry all you can or you'll 
be caught in it. Have you 
got everything? Tell Aunt 
Lucinda I'll be over to Hill- 
crest early next week, most 
likely. Did you put that 
everlasting pillow in the cart? She’s been 
wanting one for her rheumatism all winter. 
That’s all right, then. Good-bye.” 

The old man, grunting some inarticulate 
response, climbed clumsily into his seat, 
starting the horse with a slap of the reins; 
the cart rolled smoothly out of the snow- 
covered yard by an opposite gate. The 
village of Hillcrest, so much larger than 
White River that it almost considered itself a 
town, lay on the farther slope of the moun- 
tain. As the cart departed the sheriff touched 
Lamotte’s arm. 
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“That’s old Andrew White,” he said, in a 
whisper. “He’s been hired man to Mrs. 
Macey, old man Whitcomb’s sister, for 
twenty years and more. It’s quite as well 
he’s off—the less folks one has around the 
better in a job of this sort. He’s mostly up 
from Hillcrest once in a week or so. He's 
deaf as an adder.” 

“ Was that the girls voice? It sounded 
cool enough. The boy can’t be here,” 
Lamotte whispered back, uneasily. 

“T miss my guess if he isn’t,” retorted the 
sheriff, with confidence. “The old man 
wouldn’t think anything if he saw him, don’t 
you see? Why should he? We'll go right 
in, Mr. Lamotte, and you’d best leave the 
talking to me, if you please. I don't 
think % 

“Hush !” Lamotte breathed, sharply. 

He caught the sheriff's arm. From the 
doorway a girl had flashed suddenly into 
view, turning towards the second gate with a 
swing of dark-blue skirts and a flutter of 
white apron. Of her face he caught only a 
glimpse, so quick was her movement, but he 
stared at the superb young figure with its 
alert spring and balance, its perfect blending 
of strength and grace; at the proud little 
head, bare but for its great coils of ruddy 
hair. This was Virginia Whitcomb! Why 
should such a creature look twice at a mere 


pretty boy like Frank Rose? he wondered, 
confusedly. She ran to the gate, showing a 
parcel in her hand—evidently her design had 
been to call the old man back—swung round 


again, saw them, and let it fall. The sheriff, 
one wary eye on the door, advanced and 
picked it up. 

“Good day, Miss Virginia. Do you want 
him back? Shall I send him a hail?” he 
asked, urbanely. 

“ No—it doesn’t matter. I can take it to 
Aunt Lucinda myself; she won’t need it,” 
said the girl. As she said it, mechanically 
taking the parcel, her dark eyes not glancing 
beyond the sheriff’s portly figure, she put out 
her hand. “Good day, Mr. Morrison. What 
brings you here ?” 

“A little piece of business, Miss Virginia, 
by your leave.” 

“Business! With me?” Her eyes went 
to Lamotte ; the slightest movement of her 
head acknowledged his bow ; the tone of her 
next words included him. “If that’s so you 
had best come into the house, please,” she 
said, quietly. “It’s too cold to stand talking 
here.” 

She turned to the door. The sheriff’s face, 


as he followed, showed in its involuntary 
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blankness that the invitation was the last 
thing he had expected. A short passage led 
into a great kitchen. Two or three doors 
opening from it stood ajar; one was fast 
shut. The sheriff's keen eye was upon it 
before he looked at the girl. She had paused 
by the table with one hand resting on it, 
looking at him, waiting, it seemed. Her 
beautiful face, broad-browed, firm-lipped, 
had no flicker of expression in it beyond one 
of faint wonder. But it was very pale. In 
the moment’s silence an unseen clock in a 
shadowy corner seemed to Lamotte to tick 
as loudly as a hammer. The room was 
bright with the blaze of a great fire; out- 
side it would have been almost dark but for 
the dim white light which seemed to radiate 
from the snow. The sheriff cleared his 
throat with a sounding cough. 

“This is Mr. Lamotte, Miss Virginia. 
You'll have heard that he’s come to manage 
the saw-mills for Squire Lamotte down 
yonder, maybe ?” 

“IT suppose everybody in White River will 
know that,” said the girl, calmly. She did 
not move her eyes. 

“As for his business here, it’s the same as 
mine,” pursued the sheriff, “ and I know he’s 
as sorry as I am that we’ve had to come 
upon it. But that’s neither here nor there. 
You know what it is, I see, and I’m sorry for 
you, my dear. I’ve girls of my own, and I 
can make a guess as to how they'd feel. 
I want Frank Rose.” 

“ Frank Rose?” 

“ He’s here, you know,” said the sheriff, 
comfortably. 

“ Here?” 

“He came here last night pretty late—or 
maybe early this morning,” said the sheriff. 
“ Didn’t he ?” 

“What if he did? It isn’t the first time 
by a good many that Frank Rose has been 
to see me.” 

“And he hasn’t gone away again,” went on 
the sheriff. “He'd wait for night, for one 
thing, and probably didn’t expect we should 
be quite so smart after him, for another. He 
came to get money from you to take him 
away.” 

“Did he?” She half laughed. 

“He told you he was in a bit of trouble 
and must make tracks without losing time. 
Maybe he didn’t mention just what the trouble 
was. From what I know of him I should 
guess he wouldn’t. If not, it’s Mr. Lamotte’s 
business—being his uncle’s—and perhaps 
he’ll make it clearer than I should.” 

There was a pause. The girl slowly 
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turned her eyes towards Lamotte. “ Perhaps 
you had better,” she dropped, laconically. 

Lamotte told in a few awkwardly stumbling 
sentences. He was horribly embarrassed, 
torn between rage against the miserable boy, 
pity for the girl, and bewildered anger at the 
indifferent contempt which seemed to forbid 
her even to glance at him. She listened 
without stirring, her two clenched hands 
resting upon the table behind her as she 
stood back against it. He would sooner 
have held his tongue and replaced the 
money, he told himself, in helpless wrath, 
than have faced this, could he have foreseen 
it—the usual feminine clamour of sobs and 
tears would have been easier to endure. She 
glanced at him again when he was silent, as 
though, he felt, he were the culprit rather 
than the accuser. 

“ He has stolen four thousand dollars ?” 
she questioned, 
briefly. 

“T am sorry— 
yes.” 

“It can be 
proved ?” 

“It is proved.” 

“That means the 
State’s prison— 
when you find 
him ?” 

“Tour 

“ You had better 
find him, Mr. 
Lamotte !” 

The nonchalant 
carelessness of her 
tone was matched 
by the nonchalant 
grace of her atti- 
tude as she stood 
erect again; 
Lamotte was as 
acutely aware of 
the one as of the 
other. The sheriff 
interposed. 

“ Now, look here, 
Miss Virginia,” he 
reasoned, sensibly, 
“this won’t do a mite of good, you know— 
not a mite. I’ve got a warrant for young 
Rose and I’ve got to have him. Of course 
you’d have got him away if you could, though 
he’s pretty poor goods anyway to run off the 
straight when there’s a girl like you to keep 
him on it. You won’t make it worse for him 
by taking it nicely. He came here, sure 
enough, didn’t he ?” 
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“Perhaps he did* 

“Ah! And he hasn’t gone away again ?” 
She said nothing. “No. Then the question 
is, ‘Where is he now?’” She was still 
dumb. “I'll have to make a search, you 
know,” said the sheriff, resignedly ; “ that’s 
what it comes to, if you won’t take it nicely.” 

“ Search !” cried the girl. She burst into 
a laugh, ran across, and flung one of the 
doors wide open. “Do, Mr. Morrison—why 
not ?—you’re welcome to, for me! You'll only 
find old Hannah out there, and she won’t 
help you much—she’s as deaf as Andrew 
White, and stiffer; but you’ve your men 
around the house, I suppose? Mr. Lamotte 
might be of use, but perhaps he’d rather keep 
guard over me. You'd best hurry, though. 
It will be dark before long. No—wait! 
There’s my own room—begin by making 
sure he’s not hidden there!” 
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“THERE'S MY OWN ROOM—BEGIN BY MAKING SURE HE’S NOT HIDDEN THERE!” 


She was magnificent as she threw open the 
one shut door ; her brown eyes blazed over 


the two. The sheriff, with a shrug, turned 
and went out ; ina moment his whistle broke 
the silence as he called up a couple of his 
men. Lamotte had made a hasty step forward 
with a sharp exclamation of refusal and 
dissent. The girl drew back, ostentatiously 
leaving the way clear. 
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“Are you going in?” she demanded, dis- 
dainfully. 

“No!” In spite of himself his voice was 
angry ; he was confounded by this illogical 
feminine tempest of passion and scorn; he 
knew little about women ; in some ways he 
was as unpractised as a boy. “You must 
know I am not. And you must know 
that you are abominably unjust to me. Is 
this wretched business my fault? I would 
sooner have gone fifty miles the other way 
than come here.” 

“You did come!” she retorted. 

“As my uncle’s representative—I could 
hardly help myself. Do you fancy it is any 
pleasure to me to 
hunt a man down 
—a boy? Good 
Heaven, I could 
almost wish I knew 
for certain that he 


- was not here—that 


he had got safely 
away.” 

“T have not said 
he was here!” she 
flashed. 

“And I have 
not asked you. I 
shall not ask you 
whether he was or is 
here.” 

“He’s not here!” 
she declared, defiantly. 
“Help the sheriff search ? 
—you'll see!” 

Lamotte said nothing. 
As he moved back he 
glanced from the win- 
dow across the snow- 
covered yard ; the two 
horses stood by the 
hitching-post just within 
the gate, their heads 
drooping patiently. The sounds of the 
sheriff and his assistants were audible, mixed 
with an old woman’s shrilly protesting voice. 
The girl slowly shut the door, advancing to 
the table. 

“Did you—find it out?” she asked, 
abruptly. 

“Yes.” 

“ Squire Lamotte used to like—Frank. If he 
was paid the money back—most of it x 

She stopped. Neither faced towards the 
window, and the snow had deadened the 
sound of approaching feet, but now there 
came a soft rush in the passage, and a girl 
ran in. The hood had dropped back upon 
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her neck, the firelight showed the fallen 
strands of fair hair all forlornly about her 
small, white, strained face, her piteous, wild 
blue eyes. Lamotte recognised her instantly 
as Lucy Ray, the daughter of the White 
River postmaster; the little thing was a 
village coquette and beauty, he knew; he 
had seen her more than once with young 
Rose. He drew back with a sharp breath ; 
some premonition of what was coming 
quickened his heart at the sight of her 
frantic distress of look and gesture. She saw 
nothing beyond Virginia’s tall figure as she 

rushed to and clutched her by the hands. 
“Virginia, Virginia, has he got away?” 
she gasped. “ Frank 
—Frank—has he got 





*** VIRGINIA, VIRGINIA, HAS HE GOT AWAY?’ SHE GASPED.” 


“Frank!” Virginia’s voice rose high ; the 
gesture with which she freed her hands was 
also a gesture of desperate warning. “ You're 
crazy, Lucy,” she said, sternly. “ What 
should bring Frank here? He’s not here!” 

“He is—he is!” cried the girl, wildly. 
She wrung her hands; her childish blonde 
prettiness was all blurred by weeping and 
terror. “He is; or he has been. Oh, 
Virginia, you know he has! He came to me 
for just a minute and told me what he’d done 
and that they’d found it all out, and that he’d 
have to come to you because he hadn't 
a cent of money to get away. He'd tell 
you everything, he said ; it would be just as 
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well as not, because you wouldn’t want to 
have anything more to say to him now, any- 
way. He’d have told you before—he wanted 
to—honest, he did—but he was always sort 
of afraid of you, and so was I. You cared 
for him too much to take it easy, he said.” 
She recoiled with a weak, frightened scream. 
“Ah! He didn’t tell you!” 

“Did not tell me what?” demanded 
Virginia, harshly. “ What’s there to tell me, 
Lucy, about Frank and you?” 

She caught the girl by her slim shoulder 
and shook her. Shrinking under the touch, 


she fell on her knees and clung to her skirts 
with a wail. 
“Oh, Virginia, we’ve been awful cruel to 
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than a “Yes.” Virginia slowly drew herself 
free—without looking at her Lamotte saw 
how white she was. In the moment’s dead 
silence the sheriff’s heavy tread sounded 
outside. The girl stumbled, sobbing, to her 
feet. 

“Virginia, you won’t go back on Frank 
because I told you? You'll help him to get 
away? Ifyou don’t it won’t make us any the 
less married, and we couldn’t help it, anyhow. 
I know he’s here! He said to me he’d stay 
till night and then get down to Hillcrest and 
over to Addison by the cars. He—ah !— 
ah !” she shrieked. 

Her cry as she saw Lamotte, and, turning, 
saw the sheriff at the door, was like the 

scream of a trapped 








“SHE DROPPED, CROUCHING AT THE OTHER'S FEET.” 


you ; I know we have. But it wasn’t Frank’s 
fault. He couldn’t help it that he got fond 
of me ; he would have been always, but that 
he’d got to think of you. We both went 
near crazy when there was that talk about 
your being married in the fall—I felt that if 
things went on so I'd die. So we just went 
over to Addison the week after Thanksgiving, 
and—and——” 

“ And were married ?” 

: The reply was a frightened moan rather 


rabbit ; she dropped, 
crouching at the other’s 
feet, clutching her gown. 
Virginia looked from one 
to the other of the two 
men. 

“He’s not here!” she 
said, fiercely, between 
shut teeth. “ He’s not 
been here! You'd best 
go, unless you want to 
frighten her right to 
death. I say he’s not 
here !” 

It was Lamotte she 
looked at. He said 
nothing. The girl writhed 
as she lay and wailed. 
The sheriff came forward 
a pace. 

* Now, see here, Vir- 
ginia,” he began, sooth- 
ingly. “ You won’t make 
it better by holding to 
this, and there’s no reason 
why you should try. He’s 
treated you mean, and 
worse than mean, my 
dear. He’s here, or has 
been, sure enough—his 
own wife’s given him 
away. Now, which is it, and where is he? 
Come !” 

“ Ask his wife,” said Virginia. With one 
movement she shook herself free and sprang 
to the shut door of her room. The white 
fixity had left her face; her eyes blazed as 
she looked over her shoulder and laughed. 
“She says he’s gone to Hillcrest ; you’d best 
go too, and see. But you don’t need to 
hurry —the cars for Addison don’t come 
through for two hours yet. Wait till she 
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comes to herself, and she'll tell you some 
more if you frighten her. Don’t come to 
me ; I’m done with it—done!” 

She was gone through the doorway—the 
key turned and a bolt was shot; the two 
men were left with the half-swooning girl 
lying between them. When, after a helpless 
pause, Lamotte lifted and put her into a 
chair her limbs drooped like a dead 
woman’s. Both looked from her to the 
door that had shut behind Virginia. 

“He can’t be here,” Lamotte whispered. 

“ You think she’d have given him away ?” 

“What would a girl be likely to do under 
such a shock?” He clenched his hand and 
swore an oath between set teeth. “The 
young villain!” he muttered. 

“Well, I dunno.” The sheriff rubbed his 
ear, glancing down at the girl. “She said 
he’d make for Hillcrest, which is about how 
I figured it out myself. The question is— 
has he gone yet, and had I best——” 

“ What’s that ?” cried Lamotte, loudly. 

A shadow had darkened the window ; they 
sprang to it; the sheriff uttered a shout. 
Dim as the light was both recognised the 
figure running across the snow-covered yard 
towards the hitching-post; it was in the 
chestnut’s saddle as they rushed out; a 
bullet whistled between them as it wheeled 
through the gate. The sheriff, running to his 
own horse, set his foot upon a patch of ice 
and fell heavily—he was a stout man. 
Trying to struggle up again, he sank back 
with a groan. 

“My ankle’s twisted!” he shouted. 
“After him with you, Mr. Lamotte—the 
villain will do us yet! Take my horse, and 
mind his gun. The young demon can ride 
like a redskin and shoot like the very deuce, 
confound him !” 

“Hang his gun!” Lamotte cried. The 
“ping” of the bullet, the sight of the flying 
man had in an instant stirred in him all the 
primitive blood of the hunter, that in its 
roused heat knows neither pity nor fear ; 
with a spring he was astride the second horse. 
“Tl stick to him and ride him down or 
know why! But don’t worry those women 
—take your men off and go back!” he 
shouted, and galloped out of the yard. 

The chestnut had had a minute’s start, and 
bore the lighter weight; Lamotte, as his 
own horse settled into its stride, realized 
that if no stumble occurred the result of the 
race was no foregone conclusion —his quarry 
might get away after all. Where had the 
girl hidden him? Had the flinging open of 
that shut door been a desperate bluff? 
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Surely it must have been. And now, made 
aware of the young cur’s treachery, had she 
offered him or had he taken this last chance 
of escape? How she had faced it out, faced 
them both, lied even, the beautiful, brave, 
splendid creature! Though the wretched 
boy had deceived and betrayed her—had 
crawled to her for succour and still held his 
coward’s tongue, yet she had not given him 
up! He could ride, though—he might have 
been welded upon the chestnut’s back ; the 
distance between them increased rather than 
lessened. Lamotte lashed his horse as they 
galloped down the curving slope of the 
whitened road; more than once only his 
quickness of foot and hand saved him from 
a crashing stumble forward as the flying hoofs 
struck upon a glaze of ice. They dashed 
into a clearing—for a space the way was 
almost level ; he gained. Upon its farther 
side the road forked left and right ; the two 
snowy streaks showed plainly in the frosty 
light of the moon. The chestnut swerved to 
the left—the fugitive was making for the 
river. A second clearing widened out, bring- 
ing it into view, black and motionless in its 
frozen sleep. Was the young idiot out of his 
wits? Did he design to trust himself to the 
ice? He was heading straight for it, and 
there, a mere stone’s throw below———_ They 
were almost upon the level, closer together 
than they had been yet. Lamotte sent a 
shout through the white silence of the 
glistening night. 

“Stop, you young fool! 
bear—it’s broken there—don’t you 
Stop, or I’ll shoot, confound you !” 

An answer came back—a laugh of defiance 
or a cry of warning, he never knew which. 
He saw the other turn in his saddle and lift 
his arm, and his own hand, in the act of 
drawing his revolver, dropped to his side— 
a bullet had ripped through sleeve and flesh 
midway between his elbow and shoulder. 
As he involuntarily jerked the bridle at the 
red-hot sting of the wound, his horse slipped 
and stumbled upon the icy track, plunging 
heavily forward, and he was flung from his 
seat. Instinctively jumping clear as he fell, 
he sprang up unhurt, and in a moment had 
the struggling animal upon its feet. It was 
all so rapid that it was only as he did so that 
he felt the warm gush of blood and fairly 
realized that he had been hit. A shrill cry 
had come from young Rose; he swung 
round to see him motionless at the edge of 
the road, the dim oval of his face as white as 
snow in the moonlight. He was perhaps 
twenty yards from the spot where the ice was 


The ice won’t 
see ? 
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broken jaggedly, lying like a great tongue 
upon the water, some dozen feet from the 
shore. At that point the stream widened 
suddenly, and there were spring-holes and 
cross-currents ; it was rarely frozen so far 
down, and the strong two days’ thaw which 
had preceded the return of 
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yard of his feet ; the shock had broken the 
ice-tongue clear away. As, with a second 
cry, he made as though to spring across the 
fast widening space, Lamotte’s hand caught 
his shoulder and dragged him roughly back. 

“ D’you want to kill yourself, you young 











the frost had done its work. . - 
Lamotte raised his voice again, AN 
dragging at the bridle of his _\\\\ \\ 
excited horse as it plunged \ 
and backed. \ 

“Stay where you are!” he 5 
shouted. “Give yourself up, 
you young fool, or I’ll shoot! 
Get down and keep your hands 
in sight. I'll give you till I 
count ten. One!” 

He counted to five—the 
other sat rigid. At six he 
dropped from the saddle and 
stood with his head drooping 
sullenly, his arms 
at his sides. His 
pursuer was within 
fifty yards of him 
when in a flash 
he wheeled about, 
struck the chest- 
nut’s flanks a blow 
that sent it career- 
ing madly down 
the road, darted 
across, and with a 
spring was upon 
the projecting 
tongue of ice. 
With a cry of 
amazement and 
rage —the thing 
was so lightning- 
swift and unex- 
pected — Lamotte 
let the bridle of his own horse go; it tore 
wildly after its fellow as he rushed down the 
slope. The fugitive had fallen with the force 
of his leap ; he staggered to his feet again 
and turned. 

“Go back!” he cried, loudly. “The ice 
will bear me—it won’t bear you! Go back !” 

He started to run. Lamotte was at the 
brink ; he gathered himself and sprang. The 
ice seemed to heave and sink as his weight 
struck it; there was a fierce cracking volley 
like a rattle of musketry, and a violent 
rocking pitch flung him upon his knees. 
He gathered himself up in time to see the 
boy stop and recoil with a scream of dismay 
—a great rent of black water gaped within a 
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***p'voU WANT TO KILL YOURSELF, YOU YOUNG IDIOT?’ HE DEMANDED, GRUFFLY.” 


idiot?” he demanded, gruffly. ‘“ Haven't 
you done harm enough without that ?” 

“But we're floating — we're floating!” 
gasped the other. 

“T know it. But we’re better above the 
ice than under it, anyway. A deer couldn’t 
jump that. Keep still, or for the sake of 
your wretched little wife, not to mention 
that girl who ought to wipe her shoes on 
you, l’ii——” 

He stopped; his hand dropped. As he 
twisted the slim figure round its cap had 
fallen off, bringing with it a great coil of 
ruddy hair. He looked into—not the boyish, 
fair face of young Frank Rose, but the dark 
eyes that had flashed scorn at him across 
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the farm kitchen. For an instant absolute 
stupefied amazement held him dumb and 
still ; then— 

“You?” he said. “You?” 

She shrugged. “ Yes,” she answered, curtly. 

“ You—did this? Why?” 

“Why? To give him time. It came into 
my head all at once, to get you or the sheriff 
away after me in mistake for him. I got out 
of my room by the window—it was easy 
enough—and let you see me pass the kitchen. 
I do look something like him in these 
clothes, I suppose. They’re his.” 

“ His? Then—then,” Lamotte stammered, 
“he was there? He got away?” 

“Of course he got away.” She laughed 
shortly. “You're not very smart, Mr. 
Lamotte, or the sheriff either. You let him 
go easy enough.” 

“Let him?” He was 
lightened. “ What!” he cried. 
man ?” 

“* Yes. 


suddenly en- 
“The old 


The sheriff's men aren’t very 
smart either. I was on the watch and saw 
them around the house. I guessed he would 
come directly and, maybe, search, so I got 
the cart ready, and fixed Frank up in those 
clothes and the wig. He had them for a play 
he acted in—they were made so that he looked 
like Andrew White—he was always clever that 
way. I saw you come into the yard with the 
sheriff, and called out to him as if I was send- 
ing a message to my aunt. It was all easy— 
you didn’t think anything.” She paused ; 
her tone changed. “I shouldn’t have needed 
to do this if Lucy—if his wife hadn’t come 
and said what she did. I was afraid he’d be 
stopped at Hillcrest. He'll take the cars 
through to Addison and then. go West. 
Some of his folks are there—I planned it 
out for him.” She half laughed again bitterly. 
“It’s a pity you didn’t stop when I told 
you, Mr. Lamotte, and let me run; the ice 
would have borne me well enough, and you 
wouldn’t have known. But I suppose he 
will be pretty safe, anyway, before you can 
telegraph after him—now !” 

Her absolute composure did something 
towards restoring his; he awoke from his 
bewildered stare at her to what for the 
moment he had forgotten—a realization of 
their position. The tongue of icé upon 
which they stood, caught by the swift current 
and drifting rapidly, was at about mid-stream ; 
the dark water was thick with broken frag- 
ments and floating hummocks. To an expert 
swimmer like himself the mere distance to 
either bank would have been nothing, but to 
plunge among those huge rugged masses and 
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glistening knife-eedges—— He met the girl’s 
eyes. “We must just drift,” she said, 
laconically. 

“And trust to the luck of being carried 
ashore presently? Yes; there doesn’t seem 
to be anything else for it. Isn’t there a bend 
in the river about here ?” 

“Yes, about two miles lower—to the left. 
It takes a sharp turn.” 

“There may be a current at the bend that 
will take us to the bank. We'll hope so, 
anyway. I’m afraid you are cold.” 

“ A little. It doesn’t matter.” 

They stood side by side; the ice-raft 
floated on. They were both extraordinarily 
calm. Virginia even raised her hands pre- 
sently and twisted up the fallen coil of hair. 
Lamotte, wincing now and then with the 
stiffening pain of his wounded arm, did so 
almost unconsciously ; virtually he had for- 
gotten it. But he was sensitively aware of 
every shiver that shook the girl; the.cold 
was intense ; the moonrays seemed to strike 
down like ice-blades. Several times they 
collided violently with the floating hummocks, 
and it was only by clinging to each other that 
they kept upon their feet ; once a drifting 
mass of unusual size, crashing against their 
frail support, carried a good third of it away. 
Virginia. would have fallen but for Lamotte’s 
quick arm about her. She laughed, half 
hysterically. 

* You wouldn’t have jumped, Mr. Lamotte, 
if you had guessed it would be risking your 
life,” she said. 

“Risk!” It chanced that the word 
chimed with his thought. “ Why in Heaven’s 
name did you do it?” he burst out. “If it 
had been for a man—— _ But for that boy— 
not fit to tie your shoes! And you knew how 
vilely the young scoundrel had deceived you, 
too!” 

“Ves.” She paused. “It would have 
about broken Lucy’s heart,” she said, slowly, 
“if the sheriff had taken him—killed her, 
perhaps. She never could stand much— 
there isn’t anything of her, anyway. That 
wouldn’t have done me much good, would 
it? And it didn’t make any real difference— 
about her. There couldn’t have been any- 
thing between us again, after what he’d done.” 

“But you saved him,” said Lamotte, 
quickly. 


“Ves.” “ Perhaps,” 


She paused again. 
she said, slowly still, ‘‘ you can’t tell just how 
a woman feels—maybe a man never can. 
But I’d been used to think that Frank kind 
of belonged to me ever since we were school- 
mates ; and if he’d been caught I’d have had 
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the feeling that I was disgraced too. It’s bad 
enough the way it is.” 

“ Disgraced! You?” he ejaculated. 

“T’d have felt so. It seems as if it was 
almost as much for my own sake as his that 
I helped him to get away.” She laughed 
bitterly. “ He needn’t have been so afraid 
about telling me he wanted to break off— 
it wouldn’t have needed more than a word. 
I’m not the kind to try and keep a man who 
doesn’t want me, or to go fretting after 
him either. I think it’s always been more 
that I’d got used to it than because I cared 
so much.” 

It seemed spoken more to herself than her 
companion. He said nothing. She spoke 
again in a different tone. “ You don’t suppose 
the sheriff came after me too, do you?” she 
asked. 

“Hardly. He fell and twisted his ankle 
when you fired. I thought he was hit.” 

“Hit?” She half laughed. “I didn’t 
shoot to hit,” she said, with a touch of scorn. 
“Tt isn’t likely I would. I’ve always’ been 
able to hit anything I wanted since I was 
twelve, just as I have been to ride a horse 
any way you like. But I don’t hit what I 
don’t mean to. I was scared, though, when 
your horse threw you. I just wanted to stop 


you from coming on, but I thought I must 
have touched you for a minute.” 


“Oh! Did you?” said Lamotte, dryly. 

His tone was as involuntary as his glance 
at his wounded arm. Following it she 
started, her face horrified The red stain 
showed clear in the moonlight. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, “I did hit you !” 

“It isn’t anything,” he protested, quickly. 

“JT hit you! I really hit you—and you 
never said a thing!” She made a swift turn 
upon him. “ You—you swerved or some 
thing,” she declared, accusingly. “ You must 
have !” 

“T suppose I must.” At the moment he 
heard nothing absurd in his tone of apology. 
“Tt isn’t anything,” he said again. 

“It is! It has bled dreadfully. And I 
might have broken it. Give me your knife 
and kneel down so that you keep steady.” 

He obeyed, and she ripped the blood- 
stiffened sleeve away, laying the injury bare. 
It was a mere flesh wound ; she bound it up 
with his handkerchief, kneeling beside him, 
her fingers quick and dexterous. It was as 
they rose to their feet again that she pointed 
ahead. 

“The bend is there—just past those trees. 
Are we drifting that way? Seems to me 
we are.” 
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They were.. Lamotte, measuring their 
distance from the bank, saw that it per- 
ceptibly lessened. The trees drew nearer ; 
their black blotch separated into defined 
shapes. They were almost abreast of them, 
and plainly much closer to the shore, when a 
sudden loud .murmuring broke the frozen 
stillness and Virginia clutched his arm with 
a cry. 

“ Listen !” she gasped. 

“T hear.” He stared at her terrified face. 
“ What is it?” 

“The rapids —the falls! Id forgotten 
them. They are just round the bend. We 
shall be swept over and broken to pieces on 
the rocks!” 

The murmur was growing louder—the ice 
seemed moving faster. Lamotte glanced at 
the shore and back at the girl. “Can you 
swim ?” he asked, briefly. 

“No!” She pushed him from her. “But 
you can. Jump-—you may get ashore. Quick!” 

“And leave you? Do you think I’m 
mad ?” he cried, angrily. 

“Tf you don’t you'll be swept over !” 

“T will be—if you are! You'll jump when 
Ido. It will give us a chance, anyway—the 
other’s certain death. If you hold back it 
may mean both our lives. You will?” 

“No, no!” She wrenched herself free. 
“TI won't ; you'd be dragged down. It’s my 
fault ; I'll stay where I am.” She pushed him 
from her again. “ Jump—jump!” she urged, 
vehemently. “ You’re crazy to wait! We shall 
be round the bend. Do you want to die?” 

“Die? No! I want to live; I never 
wanted to live so much! But not unless you 
do.” He threw his arm round her again. 
“You'll jump with me—promise !” 

She nodded, with shut teeth. Perhaps in 
her heart she acknowledged that here at 
least was a man. They were abreast of the 
trees ; the murmur was swelling into a roar ; 
a sudden turn of the current caught and 
swept them sharply shoreward. Lamotte 
uttered a cry. A gigantic felled or fallen 
tree-trunk lay over the bank, projecting far 
out into the water; they were being carried 
straight towards it, crashing and grinding 
through the broken ice. 

“ Spring when I lift you,” he shouted, and 
caught the girl by the waist. They were 
upon it and he swung her upwards, springing 
himself as he saw her hands clutch and hold, 
and the raft seemed wrenched from under his 
feet. In another moment, gasping and 
breathless, he was beside her and they were 
safe. 

He helped her along the trunk to the 
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‘THEY WERKE UPON IT AND HE SWUNG HER UPWARDS.” 


bank presently, and they climbed to firm 
ground and looked about them, the hungry 


roar of the falls still in their ears. They 
were close to Penn’s Farm, Virginia said, in 
a moment, and nodded when Lamotte sup- 
posed that he could borrow a horse and 
wagon there—she was shivering so violently 
that she could hardly articulate. There was 
a barn close at hand in which a great heap 
of loose hay was lying, and he made her sit 
down and piled it round herseaving her to 
wait while he went down the road to the 
farmhouse. The horse and wagon and a2 
couple of rugs were readily lent. They had 
left the level ground and were well on their 
way up the curving, snow-covered road when 
she broke a long silence. 

“Mr. Lamotte,” she said, slowly, “I want 
you to tell the squire, please, that I’m going 
to pay him for what Frank did.” 

“Pay him? You?” Lamotte ejaculated. 

“Ves. I’ve made up my mind—I made up 
my mind as soon as—1 heard. You know what 
I said—I should feel disgraced if I didn’t, and 
it’s through me that he has got away. Maybe, 
if he does well out West, he’ll pay me back ; 
but if he doesn’t it will be all the same. It 
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will take quite a while, 
I suppose. The squire 
used to think a good 
deal of. my father. 
Perhaps if he is asked 
he will be willing to 
wait.” 

“T’ll speak to him,” 
said Lamotte, quietly. 

“You think he will 
be willing? ‘That you 
can make it all right ?” 

“T will make it all 
right!” She had bent 
forward out of her 
wrappings ; the moon, 
waning now, was on 
her face; it seemed 
to him that this was 
the first time he had 
fairly seen her eyes. 
“T’ll do anything you 
ask me,” he said, 
fervently. ‘“ And, Miss 
Virginia, in a little 
while, may I—will. you 
let me come and see 
you ?” 

“To settle about 
the money? I suppose 
you will have to,” she answered, coldly. 

Her face sank out of sight again. In the 
silence that followed Lamotte possibly won- 
dered at the impulse that had prompted 
the words—unmistakable words to a New 
England girl. Certainly he anathematized 
the folly which had tempted him to. their 
utterance—yet.. Neither had spoken again 
when the wagon rolled into the yard of the 
mountain farm. No light showed anywhere 
but a rosy glow from the kitchen window ; 
both, glancing at it, knew that -it came from 
the fire beside which the forlorn girl-wife had 
kept her piteous vigil. Her little face, all 
white and wild, the yellow hair hanging, was 
visible for a moment behind the -panes. 
Virginia’ sprang down unassisted, and 
Lamotte, with a bow, turned away.’ He 
had almost reached. the gate when he 
heard his name called—he swung round and 
came back. She was looking at him-—the 
moonlight showed the gleam of a smile in 
ber dark eyes before she looked away. 

“T—just wanted to say,” she said, softly 
and a little tremulously, “that I—guess I 
knew well enough you—didn’t mean about 
the money !” 
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MR. WINSTON CHURCHILL, M P.—PRESENT DAY. 
From @ Photo. by R. Haines, London. 
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S7 HEN Winston 

A Churchill 

* caped from Pre- 

=F toria he caught 

' the public eye, 

and has held it ever since. 
Before that time, it is true, 
he had aroused some curio 
sity. The son of such a 
man as Lord Randolph 
Churchill could do no less, 
and the public watched him 
through his first years 
at home, his boyhood 
at Harrow, and his early 
manhood at Sandhurst with 


es 





AGE 7. 
‘om a Photo. by T. Barns, Faversham, 

















AGE 3 
From a Photo. by Chancellor, Dublin. 


a thriving inte- 
rest. Then, when 
he went to Cuba 
and won his 
spurs, the public 
felt that their in- 
terest had not 
been misplaced. 


politics, and, with 
the exception of 
his short but bril- 
liant experiences 
in South Africa, 
he has been 
making speeches 
ever since, 


-_ 


The son of his father had 
begun to show himself. 

He was then twenty-one. 
Twoyears later, witha sword 
in one hand and a pen in 
the other, he went out with 
the Malakand Field Force, 
wrote a book about the ex- 
pedition which surprised 
some of the older critics, got 
a clasp for his services with 
the Tirah Expeditionary 
Force in 1898, and was pre- 
sent, a short time after- 
wards, at the Battle of Khar- 
toum. Then he turned to 
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AGE 12. 








AGE 19. 

From a Photo. by Hilla a 
Saunders, York Town 
declamatory passage. 
It was in Fashoda 
days, and the words 
were a little fiery per- 
haps, but the speech 
went home. What 
interested everybody 
was the audacity of 
this young man. He 
bore on his youthful 
shoulders the head of 


a man of sixty, and 
lived at a_ feverish 
pace which seemed 
always, as it does even 
now, to threaten early 


extinction. As one 
of his many biogra- 
phers wrote, when 
young Churchill was 
first going to India, 
“Tn years he is a boy; 
in temperament he is 
also a boy; but in inten- 
tion, in deliberate plan, 


purpose, adaptation of 


means to ends, he is 
already a man.” Of what 
other youth, during the 
past twenty-five years, 
could these words have 
been written? Plainly, 
at that time, Mr. Win- 
ston Churchill deserved 
his prominence as a 
“twentieth - century 
man,” and, if we may 
venture to estimate his 
value at the present 
moment, he is ably ful- 
filling his promise. 

Mr. Churchill’s poli- 
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He made his 
real dédué at 
Dover, and 
ended with a 
spirited outburst 
which showed 
paternal fire. 
“The land of the 
valley of the Nile 
is ours for ever 
and ever,” he 
said, in a fine 
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tical career, since 
in 1899 he con- 
tested Oldham, is 
too well known to 
need lengthy re. 
ference. Suffice it 


to say that at the | 


age of thirty-two 
he finds himself 
in the responsible 
position of Under 
Secretary to the 


From a Photo. by T. Russell & Sons 


AGE 20 

From «a Photo. by Mayall & Co. 
Colonies. In this con- 
nection it may be 
recalled that Lord 
Randolph Churchill 
took Cabinet rank as 
Secretary for India at 
the age of thirty-six. 
Will the son go as far 
as the father in the 
same space of years ? 
There is little 
doubt that the intel- 
lectual cleverness 
which years ago made 
Lady Randolph 
Churchill a force in 
English politics has 
aided Winston Chur- 
chill very greatly in his 
fight for fame. The 
American blood in his 
veins, moreover, was 
bound to serve him. 
The most effective 
“impression” of Win 
ston Churchill yet given 
to the publiccomes from 
the pen of Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor, M.P., the 
well-known writer: 
* Pallid of face, with hair 
fair, almost red, with a 
curiously delicate look 
and refined chiselling 
of feature, with a 
mobile and restless 
mouth ; nervous allover, 
and, as it were, on wires ; 
an inspired, restless boy, 
already in a hurry that 
he may feast at the great 
banquet of life—such 
is Winston Churchill.” 








“MY BEST PICTURE.” 


No. VI.—THE CHOICE 


OF EMINENT 


DUTCH PAINTERS. 


By ADRIAN MARGAUX. 


is no other country 

whose art to-day is more dis- 

tinctively national than that 

of Holland. Extraneous influ- 

ences count for very little with 

the Dutch painters, who are 

content to work on in the spirit and method 
of the great fellow-countrymen whose names 
are writ large in the history of art. This 
strong feeling of nationality, however, neces- 
sarily carries with it some limitation in 
purpose. In the present, as in the past, 
classical and imaginative subjects — the 
poetry and fantasy of life—have little attrac- 
tion for Dutch painters; their efforts are 
almost entirely devoted to the representation 
of their land and its people in their more 
familiar and homely aspects. As will be 
seen from the examples the most eminent of 
their number have chosen as best represent- 
ing them to the readers of THE STRAND 


“IN COMMITTEE.’ 


MaGazINE, the quiet scenery of their native 
country and domestic incidents within its 
simple habitations continue to be their 
favourite themes. 

Of Dutch “interiors” Josef Israels has 
been by far the most famous creator during 
the past thirty years. Although in his 
eightieth year Israels is still in active work, 
but, unfortunately for the purpose of this 
article, was unable to express a preference 
for any one of the numerous pictures he 
has produced in the course of his long 
career. “I take them all at the same value,” 
the old man declared to me. 

Among the disciples of Israels the first 
place is usually given to Gerke Henkes, who 
has, however, developed some distinctive 
qualities of his own. The picture of his 


choice, “In Committee,” was painted in 
1892, when he was just achieving the reputa- 
tion he has ever since enjoyed, the original 


By GERKE HENKES, 


SELECTED By THE ARTIsT As HIS Best Picture. 
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sketches, however, being made several years 
earlier. It was awarded a gold medal at the 
Amsterdam Exhibition by a jury of which 
Josef Israels was at the head. The artist 
has since retained the picture in order that 
he might be represented by it at all the 
important foreign exhibitions to which he is 
invited to contribute. 

The committee portrayed by the picture is 
that of one of the orphan homes that are 
such excellent institutions in Holland, and 
its members are typical. of the grave and 
reverend fathers to which the affairs of such 
places are always entrusted. The picture 
incidentally illustrates the Dutch love of 
tobacco, which tolerates smoking as an 
accompaniment of all kinds of business. 
The old gentleman who is acting as chair- 
man, it will be noticed, is already enjoying 
his “churchwarden ”—as we should call it— 
whilst pipes for the other members are 
readily at hand in a rack on the table, which 
also contains a jar of tobacco. The stove 
with the tall pillar and the clock suspended 
on the wall should alse be noted as charac- 
teristic articles of old Dutch furniture. 
Henkes makes a feature in all his pictures of 
accessories such as these, and in his house 
at Voorburg, a suburb of The Hague, he has 


“A DUTCH MEADOW.” 
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a large store of them, collected from old 
houses of all kinds in the course of sketching 
tours. 

Gerke Henkes is a native of Delfshaven, 
near Rotterdam, where he was born sixty-two 
years ago. He studied at the academies of 
Rotterdam and Antwerp, and afterwards in 
Paris and Germany for some time, but in spite 
of this foreign training his work has always 
been purely Dutch, both in style and subject. 
Among his other best-known pictures are 
“The Deacons’ Pew,” “A Friend’s Advice,” 
and “ Leaving Church.” 

As Gerke Henkes is to Josef Isriels, so 
William Maris—it may, perhaps, be said— 
is to Anton Mauve, the distinguished land- 
scape painter, whose death occurred two or 
three years ago. In “A Dutch Meadow” 
the cattle are not so conspicuous as they 
usually were in the work of Mauve, but in 
other respects this favourite picture of William 
Maris reveals similar powers. “A Dutch 
Meadow,” it may be added, occupied the 
place of honour at a recent exhibition of 
modern Dutch art in Lefevre’s Gallery, St. 
James’s. 

William Maris is one of three brothers who 
have won distinction as painters. Jacob, 


who paints both landscapes and _ interiors, 


By WILLIAM MARIS. 


SeLectep sy THe Artist As HIS Best Picture. 
(By permission of Messrs. Lefevre, King Street, St. James's.) 
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and Matthys, who abandoned the brush after 
producing some imaginative works of brilliant 
promise, were trained in the best French 
ateliers, and it was from his two elder 
brothers that William received all his instruc- 
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tion in the technique of the studio. His 
first important landscape was produced in 
1868, at the age of thirty-one, and now hangs 
in The Hague Museum. M. Maris, who, 
except for a voyage to Norway, has never 
quitted Holland, lives near the Dutch capital, 
amidst the rich meadows and silvery streams 
he delights to depict. This peaceful life 
contrasts with that of his brother Matthys, 
who lived for some years in, Paris and took 
an active part in favour of thé Commune 

In the opinion of some good judges the 
coming man in Dutch arf is\W. B. Tholen. 
Exceptionally versatile for a Dutch painter, 
he has won a reputation with sea pictures 
and canal pictures, street scenes and land- 
scapes, interiors and figures, which is already 
extending far beyond the Netherlands. In 
his own opinion, it will be seen, the best 
piece of work he has produced up to his 
present age of forty-six has for its subject the 
harbour of Harderwyk, a small seaport on 
the Zuyder Zee, with its fleet of barges and 
smacks. Among the boats are scattered a 
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number of picturesque figures, whilst a huge 
windmill provides a characteristic background 
on one side, and on the other the open sea 
is visible through the masts of the shipping. 
It was as “a representation of the neighbour- 








By W. B. THOLEN. 


SeLecrep sy THE Arrist as His Best Picruke. 
(Reproduced by permission of Messrs. Wallis & Son, The French Gallery.) 


hood of the sea” that the subject attracted 
Tholen, and the happy inspiration to paint 
it came to him, he tells me, in the course 
of a sailing tour a year or two ago. The 
picture, it may be added, is now in the 
possession of Messrs. Wallis and Son, the 
London art dealers. 

Although comparatively young, Tholen has 
won medals and other distinctions in most of 
the European art centres, including Paris, 
London, Munich, Brussels, etc. For the 
last ten years he has lived at The Hague, on 
the edge of the famous wood between the 
capital and Scheveningen. 

“The reason for my choice,” says M. N. 
Van du Waay, in reference to the picture, “ A 
Friendly Circle,” reproduced on the next page, 
“is, in the first place, my sympathy for the 
persons represented in it, and, in the second 
place, because it seems to me that I have 
tolerably well succeeded in giving good 
portraits and at the same time the picturesque 
intimacy of a friendly evening assembly. 

“ The gentlemen represented are the mem- 


er Ceram 
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bers of a small society of friends (under the 
initials M.A.B.) who came together first when 
in their teens nearly thirty years ago, and 
keep together still in excellent friendship, 
meeting every fortnight at the house of one 
of their number, and entertaining themselves 
in discussing fine arts and music. They are 
all of them painters and musicians. 

“ The figure standing in the background is 
the owner of the studio, where the company 
sit round the table and examine one of his 
works. I gave him that position because I 
wanted a standing figure in the composition, 
while it gave him, at the same time, the air 
of awaiting and listening to critics of his 
picture. The sitting figure, half concealed 
by the lamp, is my own effigy at the time 
(1895).” 

“A Friendly Circle” has been exhibited 
at Amsterdam and Brussels, and is now on 
view at the Crystal Palace, Munich. 

M. N. Van du Waay, who has just turned 
fifty, won the gold medal of the Paris Salon 





“A FRIENDLY CIRCLE.” 
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Munich his figure-paintings have been as 
successful as at those of Amsterdam, where 
he resides. 

M. Louis Apol has become famous in 
Holland as a painter of snow and ice, and 
the picture by which he is represented gives 
us what is doubtless the best view of the 
country under its winter aspect to be found 
in contemporary Dutch art. 

Apol has been painting since the age of 
fifteen, and his first exhibited picture— 
curiously enough, in the light of his subse- 
quent career—was “A Summer Idyll.” This 
was painted at the age of nineteen. Shortly 
afterwards Apol won the Royal Art Scholar 
ship, and this ensured him an artistic educa- 
tion. He might have remained an un 
distinguished painter, however, but for the 
circumstance of his volunteering for the 
Dutch expedition in search of the North 
Pole, in 1880. The young artist did ordinary 
sailor’s work on the William Barents, but in 
the Arctic regions, nevertheless, he had the 
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Sececreo sv THe Artist as nis Best Picture. 


last year with his picture, “Orphan Girls 
Going to Church.” He is a professor at the 
Amsterdam Academy, where his earliest 
training in art was obtained. Subsequently 
he studied in Italy, and from year to year 
has visited all the principal art galleries 
of Europe. At the annual exhibitions in 


opportunity of making studies and sketches 
which, on his return, were worked up into 
pictures that became very popular. Some 
years later he painted a huge panorama of 
Nova Zembla, which attracted large crowds 
in Amsterdam and other cities in which it 
was on view. His work, it should be added, 
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has won Academic as well as popular appre- 
ciation, Amsterdam, Liége, Munich, and 
Philadelphia having bestowed medals upon 
him for pictures exhibited in those cities. 

Apol now has his studio at The Hague, 
where he was born fifty-six years ago. But 
for some years he resided in the Guelderland, 
that delightful district in Central Holland 
which was once the duchy of Guelders, and 
it was here, I believe, that he painted the 
picture to which he has given preference. 

In the case of the painter, M. Willy 
Martens, who has been a frequent exhibitor 
at Bond Street picture-shows, we are obliged 
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chgice, is also an example of this kind of 
painting. “In this,” he says, “the figures 
are taken in the full sunlight, and I tried to 
give the full brilliancy of it together with the 
blonde character of the Guelderland tone of 
the landscape.” 

Martens is the son of a Java merchant and 
was born at Samara in 1850, but was brought 
to Holland before he was six months old. 
Educated at the Commercial School of 
Amsterdam with a view to his father’s 
business, he soon showed a stronger inclina- 
tion for the studio than the counting-house. 
The merchant consented to his son becoming 


APOL. 


By LOUIS 


Se_ectep BY THE ArTisT AS HIS Best Picture. 


to give only his “second-best.” “ Feeding 
the Chickens” was his first choice, but this 
canvas happened to have been sold recently 
by a London art-dealer and its present 
possessor could not be traced. In reference 
to this picture the artist remarked : “ It repre- 
sents a woman and child feeding the chickens. 
The general tone, although a shadow-tone 
reflected bysunlight, is keptas clear as possible. 
It is this effect of light which I prefer to 
paint on account of the special difficulties 
to surmount—z.e., to keep the shadow clear 
against the brilliant sunlight in the back- 
ground.” 

“Gathering Brambles,” the artist’s second 
Vol. xxxii.—57 


a painter on condition that he first passed 
through the full commercial course, and this 
condition the young man successfully ful 


filled, becoming an _ exceptionally good 
linguist in a nation of linguists. After a 


term at the Amsterdam Academy he pro 
ceeded, in 1881, to Paris, where Bonnat and 
Cormon were among his masters. Martens 
settled for eleven years in Paris, during 
which time he acted on the Hanging Com- 
mittee at the Salon and was appointed to the 
Legion of Honour. For many years past he 
has resided at The Hague, where he is one 
of the most popular members of the Pulchri 
Studio, the leading Dutch art club. Among 
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other work, he has painted panoramas. of 
Pompeii and the Commune, as well as a 
number of portraits, including that of the 
Queen of Holland. 

W. C. Nakken is one of the few Dutch 
artists who have sought their subjects chiefly 
in foreign countries. M. Nakken’s favourite 
hunting-grounds have been the orchards and 
woods of Normandy and the forests of the 


“GATHERING BRAMBLES.” 
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the woodcutter’s hut, where they are having 
a little food and rest, are employed in the 
conveyance of wood which is used for the 
making of sadots, the wooden shoes com- 
monly worn in this part of France. The 
method by which they carry it to adjacent 
villages is illustrated in the case of one of 
the animals, who is bearing his accustomed 
burden across the big wooden saddle. 








By WILLY MARTENS 


SELECTED BY THE ARTIST AS ONE OF HIS Best Pictures. 


Ardennes, in Belgium. The subject of his 
choice was painted in the woods of St. 
Gatien (Calvados Department) nearly thirty 
years ago. The original sketch was made on 
a summer day, but the picture was not 
painted till the following winter, some time 
after his return home to The Hague, when 
he converted it into a winter scene by means 
of studies made on a snowy day at the back 
of his house, where there is a big garden 
containing a large shed. 

“The W ood-Carriers” needs a little explana- 
tion, perhaps, to those who have not travelled 
in Normandy. The horses grouped around 


This picture, which was purchased for the 
collection of modern art in the Amsterdam 
Museum, won a medal for M. Nakken at the 
Philadelphia International Exhibition in 
1876, whilst a companion picture, showing 
practically the same scene in summer-time, 
was awarded the gold medal of William III. 
of Holland. 

M. Nakken, who is a native of The Hague, 
has passed his seventieth birthday, but is 
working with unabated vigour. The placid 
tenor .of his successful life has been dis- 
turbed by at least one dramatic episode. 
This happened at Beuzeville (Eure) during 
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“THE WOOD-CARRIERS.” By W. C. NAKKEN. 


Sececrep sy THe Axtist AS wis Best Picture. 


ture he has chosen for reproduction, is full 


the Franco-Prussian War. M. Nakken was 
of the cares of maternity, taking a passionate 


peacefully sketching, when he was taken for 


a German spy, 
and he had a 
narrow escape 
from being shot. 
Motherhood 
has been the 
special theme of 
H. J. Haverman, 
although he‘ has 
painted pictures 
of some variety, 
including scenes 
witnessed during 
a tour of Spain, 
Algiers, and 
Morocco. Mother- 
hood, as por- 
trayed by M. 
Haverman’s 
brush, has the 
characteristic 
gravity of his na- 
tion. In the eyes 
of a French 
artist the mother 
usually a coquet- 
tish young woman 
dandling a laugh- 
ing infant. M. 
Haverman’s 
mother, as exem- 
plified in the pic- 


“MOTHER AND CHILD.” 


By H. J. HAVERMAN. 


SELECTED sy THE Artist AS HIS Best PicTruReE. 


pleasure in her 
child whilst op- 
pressed by 


anxiety for its 
welfare. It is a 
mother of the 
people whom he 
prefers to paint, 


whose children 
are not born with 
silver spoons in 
their mouths and 
have to be 
brought up by 
the stress and 
striving that bring 
the lines of age 
prematurely upon 
the woman’s face. 

This “ Mother 
and Child” was 
painted four or 
five years ago, 
when M. Haver- 
man, who is 
forty-seven, had 
already made his 
name for pictures 
of this kind. A 
native of Amster- 
dam, a course 
of training at its 
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Academy was followed by some years of 
study in Antwerp and Brussels, and travel in 
the South of Europe. M. Haverman, who 
lives at The Hague, has been awarded 
several foreign orders and medals, and has 
exhibited more than once at the Fine Art 
Society, London. 

Among Dutch landscape painters, M. 
Fred du Chattel is distinguished for the 
varied beauty which, without leaving Holland, 


“THE VILLAGE BOAT.” 
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he has been able to introduce into his work. 
In his search for subjects he has wandered 
over three provinces—Guelderland, Drenthe, 
and North Holland—which are declared to 
different in character as the fair- 
haired Swedish maiden, the Italian black- 
eyed beauty, and the French piquant 
coquette.” The scene of his favourite 


be “as 
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picture is on the River Vecht, at the village 
of Vreeland, between Amsterdam and 
Utrecht. Moored by the little pier is the 
sailing-barge which conveys passengers and 
goods every day between the village and 
Amsterdam. The picture was painted direct 
from Nature in the early morning before the 
boat started, the artist, it may be supposed, 
taking up the same position with his easel 
day after day. 





By F. DU CHATTEL. 
As wis Best Picture. 


For twenty-five years Du Chattel, who has 
just turned fifty, has been in the habit of 
spending part of the spring and autumn on 
the banks, stopping with his family at the 
village inn, and diversifying his sketching 
with fishing and rowing. “The Village 
Boat” is consequently selected from a large 
number of pictures of the district. It has 























apparently not won its painter any distinc- 
tion, although M. du Chattel has been the 
recipient of numerous orders and medals, 
besides being honoured by the purchase of 
his pictures for the national collections at 
Amsterdam and The Hague. The son of a 
Leyden picture restorer, the success of M. 
du Chattel—as all the fellow-artists among 
whom he lives at The Hague would readily 
admit—is the result entirely of his own 
unaided exertions, and of a profound love 
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Israels’s work, but are inclined to think that 
his success is due to his father’s training, a 
view which the old man will not allow to pass 
unchallenged. Isaac Israels, like his father 
béfore him, has studied in Paris, and he still 
has a studio on the Boulevard Clichy, where 
he spends part of the year. He paints 
interiors also, but is beginning to develop 
an individuality of his own, as is evidenced, 
I think, by the picture, which he regards as 
the best he has so far produced. 





“THE WORKROOM.” 


By ISAAC ISRAELS, 


SELECTED BY THE ArTisT AS HIS Best Picture. 


(Reproduced by kind permission of J. B. Van Stolk, Scheveningen, owner of the picture.) 


and careful study of Nature coupled with a 
remarkable talent. 

Among the younger artists of Holland no 
one is likely to have a more brilliant future 
than Isaac Israels, a son of the great veteran 
Josef Israels. His father has the most 
unbounded faith in the young man’s talent, 
and declares that at the same age he himself 
did not paint nearly so well. Impartial 
critics have formed high opinions of young 
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“The Workroom” is a vivid piece of 
realistic painting in a world far removed 
from the simple Dutch homes with which his 
father’s fame was associated. It was painted 
at Paquin’s famous dressmaking establish- 
ment in the Rue de la Paix, every girl’s 
face in the picture being studied, I believe, 
from life by means of the facilities which 
M. Paquin readily granted to the promising 
son of a great artist. 














REAMS and warnings are 
things I don’t believe in, said 
the night watchman. The 
only dream I ever ’ad that 
come anything like true was 
once when I dreamt I came 
in for a fortune, and next morning I found 
half a crown in the street, which I sold to 
a man for fourpence. And once, two days 
arter my missis ’ad dreamt she ’ad spilt a cup 
of tea down the front of ’er Sunday dress, 
she spoilt a pot o’ paint of mine by sitting 
in it. 

The only other dream I know of that come 








true happened to the cook of a barque I was ~ 


aboard of once, called the Southern Belle. He 
was a silly, pasty-faced sort o’ chap, always 
giving hisself airs about eddication to sailor- 
men who didn’t believe in it, and one night, 
when we was homeward-bound from Sydney, 
he suddenly sat up in ’is bunk and laughed 
so loud that he woke us all up. 

“Wot’s wrong, cookie ?” ses one o’ the 
chaps. 

“I was dreaming,” ses the cook, “such a 
funny dream. I dreamt old Bill Foster fell 
out o’ the foretop and broke ’is leg.” 

“ Well, wot is there te laugh at in that ?” 
ses old Bill, very sharp. 

“It was funny in my dream,” ses the cook. 
“You looked so comic with your leg doubled 
up under you, you can’t think. It would ha’ 
made a cat laugh.” 





Bill Foster said he’d make ’im laugh the 
other side of his face if he wasn’t careful, and 
then we went off to sleep agin and forgot all 
about it. 

If you'll believe me, on’y three days arter- 
wards pore Bill did fall out o’ the foretop 
and break his leg. He was surprised, but I 
never see a man so surprised as the cook 
was. His eyes was nearly starting out of ’is 
head, but by the time the other chaps ’ad 
picked Bill up and asked ’im whether he was 
hurt, cook ’ad pulled ’imself together agin 
and was giving himself such airs it was 
perfectly sickening. 

““My dreams always come true,” he ses. 
“It’s a kind o’ second sight with me. It’s 
a gift, and, being tender-’arted, it worries me 
terrible sometimes.” 

He was going on like that, taking credit for 
a pure accident, when the second officer came 
up and told ’em to carry Bill below. He was 
in agony, of course, but he kept ‘is presence 
of mind, and as they passed the cook he gave 
‘im such a clip on the side of the ’ead as 
nearly broke it. 

“That’s for dreaming about me,” hx 
ses. 

The skipper and the fust officer and most 
of the hands set ’is leg between them, and 
arter the skipper ’ad made him wot he called 
comfortable, but wot Bill called something 
that I won’t soil my ears by repeating, the 
officers went off and the cook came and sat 
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down by the side o’ Bill and talked about his 
gift. 

“T don’t talk about it as a rule,” he ses, 
“’cos it frightens people.” 

“It’s a wonderful gift, cookie,” ses Charlie 
Epps. 

All of ’em thought the same, not knowing 
wot a fust-class liar the cook was, and he 
sat there and lied to ’em till he couldn't 
‘ardly speak, he was so ’oarse. 

“My grandmother was a gipsy,” he ses, 
“and it’s in the family. Things that are 
going to ’appen to people I know come to 
me in dreams, same as pore Bill’s did. It’s 
curious to me sometimes when I look round 
at you chaps, seeing you going about ’appy 
and comfortable, and knowing all the time 
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orrible things that is going to ’appen to you. 
Sometimes it gives me the fair shivers.” 

“Horrible things to us, slushy?” ses 
Charlie, staring. 

“ Yes,” ses the cook, nodding. “I never 
was on a ship afore with such a lot of 
unfortunit men aboard. Never. There’s 
two pore fellers wot'll be dead corpses 
inside o’ six months, sitting ’ere laughing and 
talking as if they was going to live to ninety. 
Thank your stars you don’t ‘ave such dreams.” 

““Who—who are the two, cookie?” ses 
Charlie, arter a bit. 

“Never mind, Charlie,” ses the cook, in a 
sad voice ; “it would do no.good if I was to 
tell you. Nothing can alter it.” 
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“ Give us a hint,” ses Charlie. 

“Well, I'll tell you this much,” ses the 
cook, arter sitting with his ’ead in his ’ands, 
thinking ; “one of em is nearly the ugliest 
man in the fo’c’s’le and the other ain’t.” 

O’ course, that didn’t ’elp ‘em much, 
but it caused a lot of argufying, and the 
ugliest man aboard, instead o’ being grateful, 
behaved more like a wild beast than a 
Christian when it was pointed out to him 
that he was safe. 

Arter that dream about Bill, there was 
no keeping the cook in his place. He ’ad 
dreams pretty near every night, and talked 
little bits of ’em in his sleep. Little bits 
that you couldn’t make head nor tail of, 
and when we asked ’im next morning he’d 
always shake his ‘ead and say, “ Never 
mind.” Sometimes he’d mention a chap’s 
name in ’is sleep and make ‘im nervous 
for days. 

It was an un- 
lucky v’y’ge that, 
for some of ’em. 
About a week 
arter pore Bill's 
accident Ted 
Jones started play- 
ing catch-bali with 
another chap and 
a empty beer- 
bottle, and about 
the fifth chuck 
Ted caught it with 
his face. We 
thought ’e was 
killed at fust—he 
made such a 
noise; but they 
got ‘im down be- 
low, and, arter 
they ’ad picked out 
as much _ broken 
glass as Ted would let ’em, the second officer 
did ’im up in sticking-plaster and told ’im to 
keep quiet for an hour or two. 

Ted was very proud of ’is looks, and the 
way he went on was alarming. Fust of all 
he found fault with the chap ’e was playing 
with, and then he turned on the cook. 

“It’s a pity you didn’t see /Aa¢ in a dream,” 
he ses, tryin’ to sneer, on’y the sticking- 
plaster was too strong for ’im. 

“But I did see it,” ses the cook, drawin’ 
imself up. 

“ Wot?” ses Ted, starting. 

“T dreamt it night afore last, just exactly 
as it ’appened,” ses the cook, in a off-hand 
way. 
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“Why didn’t you tell me, then ?” ses Ted, 
choking. 


“Tt ud ha’ been no good,” ses the cook, 
smiling and shaking his ’ead. “Wot I see 
must ’appen. I on’y see the future, and that 
must be.” 

“But you stood 
chucking the bottle 
getting out of ’is bunk. 
stop me?” 

“Vou don’t understand,” ses the cook. 
“If you'd ’ad more eddication 


there watching me 
about,” ses Ted, 
“Why didn’t you 





**wHY DIDN'T YOU TELL ME, THEN?’ SES TED.” 


He didn’t ’ave time to say any more afore 
Ted was on him, and cookie, being no fighter, 
‘ad to cook with one eye for the next two or 
three days. He kept quiet about ’is dreams 
for some time arter that, but it was no good, 
because George Hall, wot was a firm believer, 
gave ’im a licking for not warning ’im of a 
sprained ankle he got skylarking, and Bob 
Law took it out of ’im for not telling ’im 
that he was going to lose ’is suit of best 
togs at cards. 

The only chap that seemed to show any 
good feeling for the cook was a young feller 
named Joseph Meek, a steady young chap 
wot was goin’ to be married to old Bill 
Foster’s niece as soon as we got ‘ome. 
Nobody else knew it, but he told the cook 
all about it on the quiet. He said she was 
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too good for ’im, but, do all he could, he 
couldn’t get her to see it. 

“ My feelings ’ave changed,” he ses. 

“P’raps they'll change agin,” ses the 
cook, trying to comfort ’im. 

Joseph shook his ’ead. “No, I’ve made 
up my mind,” he ses, very slow. “I’m young 
yet, and, besides, I can’t afford it; but ‘ow 
to get out of it I don’t know. Couldn’t 
you ‘ave a dream agin it for me ?” 

“Wot d’ye mean?” ses the cook, firing 
up. “Do you think I make my dreams 

up?” 

“No, no; cert’inly 
not,” ses Joseph, pat- 
ting im on the shoul- 
der; “but couldn't 
you do it just for once ? 
"Ave a dream that me 
and Emily are killed 
a few days arter the 
wedding. Don’t say 
in wot way, ’cos she 
might think we could 
avoid it; just dream 
we are killed.  Bill’s 
always been a super- 
stitious man, and since 
you dreamt about his 
leg he’d believe any- 
thing; and he’s that 
fond of Emily I 
believe he’d ’ave the 
wedding put off, at 
any rate—if I put him 
up to it.” 

It took ’im three 
days and a silver 
watch -chain to per- 
suade the cook, but 
he did at last; and 
one arternoon, when old Bill, who was 
getting on fust-class, was resting ’is leg in ’is 
bunk, the cook went below and turned in 
for a quiet sleep. 

For ten minutes he was as peaceful as a 
lamb, and old Bill, who ’ad been laying in ’is 
bunk with an eye open watching ’im, was just 
dropping off ’imself, when the cook began to 
talk in ’is sleep, and the very fust words 
made Bill sit up as though something ’ad 
bit ‘im. 

“There they go,” ses the cook, “ Emily 
Foster and Joseph Meek—and there’s old 
Bill, good old Bill, going to give the bride 
away. How ’appy they all look, especially 
Joseph !” 

Old Bill put his ’and to his ear and leaned 
out of his bunk. 




















“ There they go,” ses the cook agin ; “but 
wot is that ’orrible black thing with claws 
that’s ’anging over Bill?” 

Pore-Bill nearly fell out of ’is bunk, but he 
saved ’imself at the last moment and lay 
there as pale as death, listening. 

“Tt must be meant for Bill,” ses the cook. 
“ Well, pore Bill ; he won’t know of it, that’s 
one thing. Let’s ’ope it’ll be sudden.” 

He lay quiet for some time and then he 
began again. 

“No,” he ses, “it isn’t Bill; it’s Joseph 
and Emily, stark and stiff, and they’ve on’y 
been married a week. ’Ow awful they look! 
Pore things. Oh! oh! o-oh!” 

He woke up with a shiver and began to 
groan, and then ’e sat up in his bunk and 
saw old Bill leaning out and staring at ’im. 

“You've been dreaming, cook,” ses Bill, 
in a trembling voice. 

“’Ave I?” ses the cook. 
know ?” 

“‘ About me and my niece,” ses Bill ; “ you 
was talking in your sleep.” 

“You oughtn’t to ’ave listened,” ses the 
cook, getting out of ’is bunk and going over 
to’im. “I ’ope you didn’t ’ear all I dreamt. 
‘Ow much did you hear?” 

Bill told ’im, and the cook sat there, 
shaking his ’ead. “Thank goodness, you 
didn’t ’ear the worst of it,” he ses. 

“ Worst!” ses Bill. ‘“‘ Wot, was there any 
more of it?” 

“Lots more,” ses the cook. “But 
promise me you won't tell Joseph, Bill. Let 
‘im be happy while he can; it would on’y 
make ’im miserable, and it wouldn’t co any 
good.” 

**T don’t know so much about that,” ses 
Bill, thinking about the arguments some of 
them had ’ad with Ted about the bottle. 
“Was it arter they was married, cookie, that 
it’appened? Are you sure?” 

“Certain sure. It was a week arter,” ses 
the cook. 

“Very well, then,” ses Bill, slapping ’is bad 
leg in mistake ; “if they didn’t marry, it 
couldn’t ’appen, could it ?” 

“Don’t talk foolish,” ses the cook ; “ they 
must marry. I saw it in my dream.” 

“Well, we'll see,” ses Bill. “‘ I’m going to 
‘ave a quiet talk with Joseph about it, and 
see wot he ses. I ain’t a-going to ’ave my 
pore gal murdered just to please you and 
make your dreams coime true.” 

He ’ad a quiet talk with Joseph, but Joseph 
wouldn’t ’ear of it at fust. He said it was 
all the cook’s nonsense, though ’e owned up 


that it was funny that the cook should know 
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“ How do you 
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about the wedding and Emily’s name, and at 
last he said that they would put it afore 
Emily and let her decide. 

That was about the last dream the cook 
had that v’y’ge, although he told old Bill one 
day that he had ’ad the same dream about 
Joseph and Emily agin, so that he was quite 
certain they ’ad got to be married and killed. 
He wouldn’t tell Bill ’ow they was to be 
killed, because ’e said it would make ’im an 
old man afore his time; but, of course, he 
‘ad to say that ¢f they wasn’t married the 
other part couldn’t come true. He said that 
as he ’ad never told ’is dreams afore—except 
in the case of Bill’s leg—he couldn’t say for 
certain that they couldn’t be prevented by 
taking care, but p’r’'aps they could ; and Bill 
pointed out to ’im wot a useful man he would 
be if he could dream and warn people in 
time. 

By the time we got into the London river 
olg Bills leg was getting on fust-rate, and he 
got along splendid on a pair of crutches the 
carpenter ’ad made for him. Him and Joseph 
and the cook had ’ad a good many talks 
about the dream, and the old man ’ad 
invited the cook to come along ’ome with 
‘em, to be referred to when he told the 
tale. 

“T shall take my opportunity,” he ses, 
“and break it to ’er gentle like. When I 
speak to you, you chip in, and not afore. 
D’ye understand ?” 

We went into the East India Docks that 
vyge, and got there early on a lovely 
summer's evening. Everybody was ‘arf 
crazy at the idea o’ going ashore agin, and 
working as cheerful and as willing as if they 
liked it. There was a few people standing 
on the pier-head as we went in, and among 
‘em several very nice-looking young 
wimmen. 

“My eye, Joseph,” ses the cook, who ’ad 
been staring hard at one of ’em, “ there’s a 
fine gal—lively, too. Look ere!” 

He kissed ‘is dirty paw—which is more 
than I should ’ave liked to ’ave done if it ’ad 
been mine—and waved it, and the gal turned 
round and shook her ’ead at ’im. 

“ Here, that'll do,” ses Joseph, very cross. 
“That’s my gal ; that’s my Emily.” 

“Eh?” says the cook. “Well, ’ow was 
I to know? Besides, you’re a-giving of 
her up.” 

Joseph didn’t answer ’im. He was staring 
at Emily, and the more he stared the better- 
looking she seemed to grow. She really was 
an uncommon nice-looking gal, and more 
than the cook was struck with her. 
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“*) SHALL TAKE MY OPPORTUNITY, HE SES, ‘AND BREAK IT TO ER 
GENTLE LIke.’” 


“Who's that chap standing alongside of 
her?” ses the cook. 

“Tt’s one o’ Bill’s sister’s lodgers,” ses 
Joseph, who was looking very bad-tempered. 
“T should like to know wot right he ’as to 
come ’ere to welcome me ’ome. I don’t 
want ’im.” 

“P’r’aps he’s fond of ’er,” ses the cook. 
“T could be, very easy.” 

“T’ll chuck ’im in the dock if he ain’ 
careful,” ses Joseph, turning red in the face. 

He waved his ’and to Emily, who didn’t 
‘appen to be looking at the moment, but the 
lodger waved back in a careless sort of way 
and then spoke to Emily, and they both 
waved to old Bill, who was standing on his 
crutches further aft. 

By the time the ship was berthed and 
everything snug it was quite dark, and old 
Bill didn’t know whether to take the cook 
‘ome with ’im and break the news that night, 
or wait a bit. He made up his mind at last 
to get it over and done with, and arter 
waiting till the cook ’ad cleaned ’imself they 
got a cab and drove off. 

Bert Simmons, the lodger, ’ad to ride on 
the box, and Bill took up so much room with 


‘is bad leg that Emily found it 
more comfortable to sit on 
Joseph’s knee ; and by the time 
they got to the ’ouse he began to 
see wot a siliy mistake he was 
making. 

“Keep that dream o’ yours to 
yourself till I make up my mind,” 
he ses to the cook, while Bill and 
the cabman was calling each 
other names. 

“Bill's going to speak 
fust,” whispers the cook. 

The lodger and Emily 
‘ad gone inside, and Joseph 
stood there, fidgeting, while 
the cabman asked Bill, as 
a friend, why he ’adn’t paid 
twopence more for his face, 
and Bill was wasting his 
time trying to think of 
something to say to ’urt the 
cabman’s feelings. Then 
he took Bill by the arm as 
the cab drove off and told 
‘im not to say nothing 
about the dream, because 
he was going to risk it. 


“Stuff and nonsense,” 
ses Bill. “I’m going to tell 
Emily. It’s my dooty. 


Wot’s the good o’ being 
married if you’re going to be killed ?” 

He stumped in on his crutches afore 
Joseph could say any more, and, arter letting 
his sister kiss ’im, went into the front room 
and set down. There was cold beef and 
pickles on the table and two jugs o’ beer, and 
arter just telling his sister ‘ow he fell and 
broke ’is leg, they all sat down to supper. 

Bert Simmons sat on one side of Emily and 
Joseph the other, and the cook couldn’t ’elp 
feeling sorry for ’er, seeing as he did that 
sometimes she was ’aving both hands 
squeezed at once under the table and could 
'ardly get a bite in edgeways. 

Old Bill lit his pipe arter supper, and then, 
taking another glass o’ beer, he told ’em 
about the cook dreaming of his accident 
three days afore it happened. They couldn't 
’ardly believe it at fust, but when he went on 
to tell ‘em the other things the cook ’ad 
dreamt, and that everything ’ad ’appened just 
as he dreamt it, they all edged away from the 
cook and sat staring at him with their mouths 
open. 

“ And that ain’t the worst of it,” ses Bill. 

“That’s enough for one night, Bill,” ses 
Joseph, who was staring at Bert Simmons as 
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though he could eat him. “Besides, I 
believe it was on’y chance. When cook told 
you ’is dream it made you nervous, and 
that’s why you fell.” 

“ Nervous be blowed!” ses Bill ; and then 
he told ’em about the dream he ’ad heard 
while he was laying in ’is bunk. 

Bill’s sister gave a scream when he ’ad 
finished, and Emily, wot was sitting next to 
Joseph, got up with a shiver and went and 
sat next to Bert Simmons and squeezed his 
coat-sleeve. 

“Tt’s all nonsense!” ses Joseph, starting 
up. “And if it wasn’t, true love would run 
the risk. I ain’t afraid !” 

“Tt’s too much to ask a gal,” ses Bert 
Simmons, shaking his ’ead. 

“T couldn’t dream of it,” ses Emily. 
“Wot’s the use of being married for a week ? 
Look at uncle’s leg—that’s enough for me!” 

They all talked at once then, and Joseph 
tried all he could to persuade Emily to prove 
to the cook that ’is dreams didn’t always 
come true; but it was no good. Emily said 
she wouldn’t marry ’im if he ’ad a million a 
year, and her aunt 
and uncle backed 
her up in it—to say 
nothing of Bert 
Simmons. 

“Tl go up and 
get your presents, 
Joseph,” she ses ; 


and she ran up- 
stairs afore any- 
body could stop 
her. 


Joseph sat there 
as if he was dazed, 
while everybody 
gave ’im good 
advice, and said 
‘ow thankful he 
ought to be that 
the cook ’ad saved 
him by ’is dream- 
ing. And by and 
by Emily came 
downstairs agin 
with the presents he ’ad given ’er and put 
them on the table in front of ’im. 

“'There’s everything there but that little 
silver brooch you gave me, Joseph,” she ses, 
“and I lost that the other evening when I 
vas out with —— for a walk.” 

Joseph tried to speak, but couldn't. 

“It was six-and-six, ‘cos I was with you 
when you bought it,” ses Emily; “and as 
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I’ve lost it, it’s on’y fair I should pay 
for it.” 

She put down ’arf a sovereign with the 
presents, and Joseph sat staring at it as if he 
’ad never seen one afore. 

“And you needn’t mind about the change, 
Joseph,” ses Emily ; “ that'll ’elp to make up 
for your disappointment.” 

Old Bill tried to turn things off with a bit 
of a laugh. “ Why, you’re made o’ money, 
Emily,” he ses. 

“Ah! I haven’t told you yet,” ses Emily, 
smiling at him; “that’s a little surprise I 
was keeping for you. Aunt Emma—pore 
Aunt Emma, I should say—died while you 
was away and left me all ’er furniture and 
two hundred pounds.” 

Joseph made a choking noise in his throat 
and then ’e got up, leaving the presents and 
the ’arf-sovereign on the table, and stood by 
the door, staring at them. 


“Good-night all,” he ses. Then he went 


to the front door and opened it, and arter 
standing there a moment came back as 
though he ’ad forgotten something. 


ae 


ARE YOU COMING ALONG Now?’ 
HE SES TO THE COOK.” 


“ Are you coming along now?” he ses to 
the cook. 

** Not just yet,” ses the cook, very quick. 

“T’ll wait outside for you, then,” ses 
Joseph, grinding his teeth. 
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In the above group, a number of Members of the Club have attempted, with more or less success, to delineate themselves. In 
order that there should be no mistake in identity, each artist has thoughtfully subjoined his autograph. 


WAS up shooting in the 
North lately,” remarked Em- 
RS] berton, at the last meeting 
Sal of the Strand Club, “and 
although I am an almost 
perfect shot—I will not here 
allude to the various splendid trophies I have 
won in various parts of Europe and America 
—I had the 
misfortune to 
discharge a load 
of shot in the 
neigh bourhood 
of a Scotch 
elder who was 
walking peace- 
fully down the 
road. One of 
the pellets 
lodged in his 
nose, a_ rather 
fine, well-deve- 
loped organ. I 
explained I had 
no homicidal 
intent and that 
I was merely 
shooting _part- 
ridges. 
“Young 
mon,” he said, 
severely, “ d’ye 
mean to tell me 





on his amazing proboscis—‘“that ye took 
this for a partridge ?” 

At the request of the Chairman, Fred 
Buchanan stepped blithely forward and 
delineated the little Caledonian incident 
narrated by the illustrious Saxon novelist. 

We had Henry Mayer, the distinguished 
American artist, with us on this occasion. 

Mayer has re- 

cently returned 

from a trip to 

Germany, and 

he regaled the 

Club with an 

amusing ex- 

ample of Teu- 
tonic _ stolidity 
which, he aver- 

, red, he had 
himself wit- 
nessed. 

Mayer: Every- 
one knows how 
phlegmatic the 
German is, and 
the following 
story seems a 
pretty good 
illustration. It 
was at a small 
inn in a little 
village near 
Munich where 


I had occasion 
to witness the 
following scene. 





that ye took 
this”—here he 
placed his hand 


BUCHANAN'S DELINEATION OF EMBERTON’S STORY OF THE NOSE 
AND THE PARTRIDGE. 
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Nightly the village notables gathered there. 
There were the village apothecary, the village 
station-master, the village barber, the village 


lunatic, etc., etc. 
Each had a long 
pipe and_philo- 
sophized. All you 
could hear was 
the ticking of the 
cuckoo clock, and 
occasionally the 
scraping of a shoe 
upon the sanded 
floor, After a 
while one said, 
puffing his pipe: 
‘_— pf—pf—pf 
— pf — ja ——” 
Another: “—— 
pff — pff — pff — 
pif — j-a——”’;; 
and another: 
‘*___ ff _ff —ff— 
ff --ff-—-—j-a-h!” 
and so on and so 
on. One evening 
one of the not- 
bles brought his 
son along. He 
smoked —he 
philosophized. 
After a while he 
said ; “——pf— 


MAYER’'S SKETCH OF THE GERMAN INN SCENE. 
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MINN’'S ILLUSTRATION TO BOYLE’S STORY OF THE MUCH-MARRIED MAN. 


pf—pf — pf —— ja—ja!” 
him out because he talked too much ! 
To further explain his reminiscence, Mayer 


And they threw 


rapidly dashed off 
on the drawing- 
board the above 
characteristic 
design. 

The talk ran 
on trips and trip- 
pers, and Boyle 
related an anec- 
dote of two 
visitors to a small 
country town who 
were being shown 
round the parish 
church by the 
verger. To their 
horror, they came 
across a tomb- 
stone sacred to 
the memory of 
the five spouses 
of some local 
celebrity. 

“Why,” ex- 
claimed one of 
the sightseers, in- 
dignantly, “ the 
man must be a 
regular Blue- 
beard!” 
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“No, ma’am; no, 
ma’am,” replied their cicer- 
one, rubbing his hands 
and smiling apologetically : 
“it was only an ’obby of 
‘is, ma’am, that’s all!” 

To this narrative Minn’s 
facile pencil provided a 
suitable accompaniment. 

Harry Furniss related 
how he came across a noble 
sportsman enjoying a good 
joke all to himself a few 
days ago, who explained 
as follows : 

“T have just left the well- 
known trainer, Winkles. 

“*By the way,’ I said, 
‘if you are going to New- 
market to - morrow, you 
might look after my mare 
for me.’ 

“Sorry, me lud,’ he 
said ; ‘I would with plea- 
sure, but the fact is Mr 
Yearling, the High Wick 
ham trainer, has asked me 
to look after his missus, 
who is going down to Newmarket to-morrow. 
I would oblige your ludship willingly, but, 
you see, me ’ands will be full, as I have to 
shampoo Mrs. Yearling !’” 

Advancing to the easel, Harry Furniss 
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HARRY FUKNISS S DRAWING TU ILLUSTRATE HIS 
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oblige with a little man 
in the dock confronted 
by a gigantic policeman. 
When the artist had 
complied, Dolamore ex- 
plained. 

“There is no use your 


denying,” remarked the 
magistrate, sternly, to a 


diminutive prisoner, “ that 
you struck the policeman 
and that you were drunk.” 

“Ts that the policeman 
I struck, your wushup ?” 

“Tt is,” said the magi- 
strate. 

The man stared about 
helplessly for a few 
moments, and then he said, 
“Your wushup, please give 
me three months.” 

It was now Will Owen’s 
turn, and that gentleman 
related a curious incident 
he had recently witnessed 
during one of his rambles 
amid the haunts of those 
riverside characters he 
knows so well how to depict. 

Owen: I was suddenly aroused from my 
meditations by a piercing shriek—the sound 
of a woman in distress. I am by nature one of 
the most gallant of men, and, hastening to the 





existence 


’ 


deftly proceeded to bring into 

the above illustration to his own “racy’ 

anecdote of the unwilling chaperon. 
Owing to his success in police-court scenes, 


Dolamore asked David Wilson if he would 


rescue—with visions of enchanted princesses 
and seven-headed dragons in my mind—I came 
upon a most remarkable scene. _ I think, how- 
ever, that I shall be better able to explain it 
on the drawing-board than by word of mouth. 
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With which the artist 
rapidly sketched in 
the accompanying dia- 
gram. 

“IT may say,” he 
continued, “that the 
shriek that had so 
worked upon my 
chivalrous instincts 
proceeded from the 
lady who occupied 
the first-floor suite. 
She had been greatly 
alarmed by the un- 
expected appearance 
of a lobster just out- 
side her window, 
and was evidently 
under the impression 
that it was some new 
species of beetle of 
enormous size, arriv- 
ing for the express 
purpose of making a 
meal of her.” 

Amid much laugh- 
ter, the Club were 
about to disperse for 
the evening, when 
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Harrison: I mus? 
tell you this. A pas- 
senger arrived breath- 
less at the _ station. 
“When does the half- 
past two train leave ?” 
he demanded of the 
station-master. 
“Two-thirty,” was the 
reply. “Well, the 
new church clock is 
twenty-seven minutes 
past, the town clock 
is twenty-six minutes 
past, the post - office 
clock is twenty - five 
past, and your clock 
thirty-two past. Which 
clock am I to go by?” 
“Any one you like, 
sir. You can’t go 
by the train; it’s 
gone.” 

While relating the 
foregoing anecdote 
Harrison had _ been 
busy with his pencil, 
the subjacent 
humorous sketch 





Harrison hastily being the result of his 
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Miss Edith. 
A Story for Children. 














OME people are especially 
favoured by fortune.  Cer- 
tainly your child has every- 














thing !” 
Mrs. Mervyn-Keen’s re- 
mark was the outcome of 
half an hours’ conversation with Edith 
Oliver's mother. Edith lived undoubtedly 
in the centre of a luxurious civilization. Her 


toys were marvels of science and beauty, yet 
numerous enough to weary their small owner 
with the satiety of possession. Already she 
was a “show-child” at matinées, afternoon 
at-homes, and private views, with a wardrobe 
as extensive as a society débutante’s. She 
rode her own pony in the Park at fashionable 
hours, and drove with Mrs. Oliver in the 
afternoon. She was extremely pretty, most 
decorous, and marvellously up-to-date. This 
child, reared in the midst of social life, had 
never been known to be shy. 

Mrs. Oliver thought over her friend’s 
words with rather a puzzled expression. 
Then she shook her head. 

“No; there is something I cannot give her. 
Edith pines for the companionship of brothers 
and sisters. I equally long for a son, but 
Providence decrees she is to remain an only 
child. I pity her when I see how much of 
her time is necessarily spent with grown-up 
people ; it makes her old-fashioned beyond 
her years. 1 was one of a large family, and 
know the joy it brings to youth.” 

“A little romping would do her good,” 
declared Mrs. Mervyn-Keen. “I wish you 
could send her to stay with the Nuspratts 
for a fortnight. Those children are simply 
pictures of health and high spirits.” 

Edith’s mother hesitated. 
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“ Aren’t they rather savages?” she ventured 
to remark. 

“Splendid savages! Brown of face, strong 
of limb, the very sight of them does one 
good.” 

“But I understand they are not looked 
after at all.” 

“Mrs. Nuspratt is an Irishwoman, and 
lets things slide. With her large family and 
limited income, she leaves a good deal to 
Mother Nature. The older children look 
after the younger, and in the wilds of 
the country it answers well enough. Dr. 
Nuspratt has a straggling practice, as you 
know, and occasionally they supplement their 
narrow means by taking a paying guest, 
generally a child, pale-faced from London, 
who rejoices in the open-air life.” 

A vision of Edith in her white lace frock 
and coloured ribbons, seated in the victoria, 
holding up a diminutive parasol, flitted 
before Mrs. Oliver’s eyes, as contrasted with 
the country doctor’s healthy, bare - legged, 
hatless brood. 

“You are right ”—speaking with sudden 
resolve—“ a fortnight at Littlewake would be 
a revelation to Edith. I know Mrs. Nuspratt 
very well, and will make it worth her while. 
I shall be glad to help her, and I am sure 
it will do the child good. She is too culti- 
vated ; she can afford to mix for a time with 
savages. Lately I have been feeling my 
mistake ; the poor mite is almost grown up 
at eight years old.” 

Mrs. Mervyn-Keen warmly applauded the 
remark. She knew she could influence 
Edith’s mother, and before leaving had per- 
suaded Mrs. Oliver to let the child stay, 
unchaperoned by maid or governess, at 
Littlewake. 
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“Leave her entirely to the Nuspratt chil- 
dren. If she is run after all the time bya 
vigilant attendant she might as well remain 
in Grosvenor Square.” 

Mrs. Oliver was so impressed by her 
friend’s emphatic manner 
that she promised the 
arrangement should be 
made, and straightway 
wrote to Mrs. Nuspratt. 

On her way out Mrs. 
Mervyn-Keen met Edith in 
the hall. ‘The child was 
strikingly beautiful, and 
looked up at her with 
large, rather pathetic eyes, 
which had something of 
resignation in their depths, 
peculiar in one so young. 
The whole air of this small 
person suggested the fact 
that she was quite accus- 
tomed to wearing elaborate 
dresses and enduring social 
engagements with the 
boring society of full-grown 
It was part of her 
she was 


people. 
programme ; 
too well trained to rebel. 
In her arms she held a 
tiny Skye terrier, struggling 
for freedom. Like her 
toys, he was of the expen- 
sive kind, needing careful 
attention. 

“ Beau - Boy mustn’t go 
out and wet his feet,” 
Edith explained. ‘“ You 
see, it’s been raining.” 

A slightly contemptuous 
expression mingled with 
visitor’s face. 

“ Poor little dog,” she said ; “so he is kept 
in cotton-wool too. Don’t you long to run 
out and wet your feet?” glancing down at 
the little white kid shoes. 

The child looked perplexed for a moment ; 
she hardly knew how the words were meant, 
but she flushed slightly under her white silk 
bonnet. 

“Do you?” she asked. 

The question was put quite simply, but 
Mrs. Mervyn- Keen regarded it as an 
impertinence. 

“Don’t be silly,” she said. “At my age 
it's quite different. When you go into the 
country and mix with the proper sort of 
children—real children, I mean—you will 
find your own level.” 

Vol, xxxii.—59, 


life’s 


pity crossed the 
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The men - servants, who were devoted 
admirers of their small mistress, silently 


resented the words as Mrs. Mervyn-Keen 
sailed out to her carriage. 

“George,” said the child, addressing a 
young footman, “what does 
finding your own level 
mean ?” 


“ON HER WAY OUT MRS. MERVYN-KEEN MET EDITH IN THE HALL.” 


“T don’t know, Miss Edith,” he answered, 
promptly, preferring to evade an explanation. 

“ Does it mean having a good time ?” 

She turned to the butler, since he never 
failed with definite answers to her many 
questions. 

“No, miss ; I should say just the reverse.” 

Edith considered a moment; then she 
looked up brightly. 

“Did you ever find your own 
Mason ?” 

“TI expect 
smile, ‘but 
remember.” 

“ But how do people find it ?” 

“Sometimes one way, sometimes another.” 

“Must it be looked for like hunting the 
slipper or hide and seek? Does it take lots 
of trouble to find? If George was trying 


level, 


I did, miss,” suppressing a 
it’s so long ago I don't 
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to find his level now, would he look for it 
upstairs or down ?” 

Even the reliable Mason felt his brain 
swim under this eager and _ minute 
catechisin. 

“You see,” he began, with a slight cough, 
“it’s not to be found in one particular place. 
It’s sort of inside yourself, after a manner of 
speaking.” 

“ Like conscience ?” said Edith. 

“ Perhaps.” 

“What a pity!” murmured the child. 
“| hoped it was something very nice, like a 
cat’s purr. IL 


Tue Nuspratt children were delighted to 
receive the little girl from London. 

Edith was something of a curiosity to 
them—a very rich child, a child who had 
everything. 

Mrs. Nuspratt warned them beforehand 
that Edith might feel shy, but they soon dis- 
covered this was not the case. 

Edith had a great deal to say, and asked so 
many questions that the Nuspratt family were 
quite bewildered. 

A stylishly-dressed stranger in short French 
skirts, bearing a beribboned basket of Fuller’s 
chocolates, was a novel departure in visitors, 
while society manners had never before been 
introduced into the primitive child-world of 
Littlewake. 

The brown-legged, red-cheeked youngsters 
at once took Edith and the chocolates under 
their special protection; they marched her 
off to their favourite haunts in the quaint old 
garden. 

It seemed as if Nature were in league to 
fashion this garden into a special place of joy 
to the happy children who made it their Eden. 
The trees bent low, seductive boughs to the 
earth, that small legs might walk, tight-rope 
fashion, along their wide expanse of bark, in 
easy jumping distance from a mossy lawn. 
A stream gave ample justification for wet 
feet, while long, sloping banks invited the 
giddy joys of rolling and formed tracks for 
amateur toboggans. 

It did not take Edith long to discover that 
the Nuspratts were rich in imagination, and 
the authors of many original games, based on 
the foundation-stone of “supposing.” They 
“supposed” everything, till Edith began to 
wonder if she were really at Littlewake, or 
whether by some strange chance she had 
been transplanted to a fairy garden of 


romance. 
Mildred and Oscar, the eldest of the tribe, 
appeared responsible for those games re- 
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quiring feats of skill or strength, and assured 
Edith she would “come to them in time.” 

“Our Edith,” explained Mildred, pointing 
to a younger sister, “is just your height, and 
she finds her legs are not long enough to 
climb some of our best trees, or to pole-jump 
the wide ditch at the end of the field. We 
shall get so confused over the two names ; 
we had better call you Edith N. and Edith 
O.” 

Edith N. gave a little groan. 

“Tt won’t matter after to-morrow,” she said. 

A sudden look of sorrow crossed the faces 
of her high-spirited companions. 

“T had almost forgotten,” said Mildred, 
apologetically. 

A mysterious silence fell. 

Oscar, a kind-hearted boy, put his arm 
round his little sister, while all the children 
turned mournful eyes in her direction. 

Edith O. felt an eerie thrill creep over her 
as she regarded Edith N. 

Had the child with the quivering lips and 
sudden air of depression been condemned to 
execution on the morrow, the interested 
spectators could hardly have regarded her 
with a more reverent and morbid interest. 

“ Why after to-morrow ?” 

The new-comer ventured the question at 
last, her curiosity overcoming her fear of 
what might be revealed. 

“ Shall we tell her?” said Oscar. 

Mildred nodded. She also drew near to 
Edith N. and touched her with a sympathetic 
hand. 

Oscar seated himself on a bank overgrown 
with dog-daisies and sorrel. He addressed 
himself to the visitor, who stood, with hands 
linked, in an attitude of expectation. 

“Our Edith,” he said, “is to be sent away 
to-morrow on a visit, a prolonged visit. We 
have our doubts whether she will ever come 
back. She is going quite alone, to one old 
man in a great big house. He wrote and 
asked mother, who has known him for many 
years, and is a sort of relation, to lend him 
one of her little girls to brighten up his house. 
I believe he spoke of ‘adoption.’ I over- 
heard mother using the word to father when 
she said it had better be Edith, because she 
was the best-looking and there would be 
more chance of his liking her. He has seen 
none of us since we were babies ; he is rather 
infirm, and I’ve no doubt very cross. Any- 
way, he can’t know anything about children. 
To think that one alone could be happy with 
him! If he had asked two of us together it 
would have been different ; we might have 
put up with it then.” 
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The idea of Edith N. “ brightening up” 
anybody’s home at that moment appeared 
highly improbable. She was a veritable 
picture of misery, as she cuddled up to 
Oscar, with her finger in her mouth. 

“It doesn’t seem to me so very dreadful,” 
remarked Edith O., in her funny little grown- 
up way. “I am always alone, and I don’t 
mind, though I should like to have brothers 
and sisters.” 

“Of course,” put in Mildred, “it wouldn’t 
be the same to you, because you're not used 
to playfellows. Why, that was one of the 
things we were told to do, to teach you to 
play! Then you never feel shy, because 
you come from London, which makes you 
quite different from all of us.” 

Oscar’s face suddenly brightened. 

“T’ve got an idea,” he said, “a real splen- 
did scheme, but it lies entirely with Edith O. 
I wonder what stuff she’s made of?” 

He looked curiously at the well-dressed 
child, with the puzzling self-possession and 
surprising conversational powers. 

“You,” he continued, pvinting at the 


‘OUR EDITH,’ HE SAID, ‘IS TO BE SENT AWAY TO-MORROW.’” 
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stranger, “don’t care a fig where you go 
or whom you talk to. Now, mother leaves 
everything to us. We shall take Edith to 
the station to-morrow and see her off by 


the train to Bernbridge, 
where Mr. Stanhope will 
meet her. Suppose we 
hide Edith N. and send 


Edith O. in her place?” 

Something approaching 
an electric shock passed 
through the breathless 
assembly, while a ray of 
hope brightened the tearful 
eyes of the condemned 
Nuspratt child. She made 
a sudden bound at Edith 
O. and clung to her in a 
paroxysm of entreaty. 

The little girl from 
London accepted the pro 
position with the amazing 
calmness which had already 
won the admiration of her 
companions. 

“Tl go, if you like,” 
she said, politely. “I think 
I would rather be here, but 
mamma says I must always 
try and oblige people. 
That’s why she likes me to 
hand cake round in the 
drawing-room at afternoon 
tea.” 

“Bravo! You're a brick,” cried Oscar. “It 
will be one of the most exciting things we 
have ever carried through. You mustn’t tell 
the old man you are not Edith Nuspratt ; just 
say you are Edith, and that will be quite true. 
We shall have all the difficult part here, 
hiding our sister, and not letting out that 
you have gone. Mother bothers so little about 
things that I dare say if we keep it up for 
a day or two she will forget all about you, 
and Edith can slip back again without being 
noticed.” 

If Mrs. Nuspratt could have heard the 
wild improbability of this youthful reasoning, 
even her easy-going Irish temperament 
would have received a shock. She little 
realized what an absolute nonentity she had 
become in her own home, through her 
creed of “laissez faire,” or how completely 
the children imagined themselves the masters 
of the situation. It saved so much trouble 
to put the responsibility of looking after the 
younger ones on Mildred’s willing shoulders, 
and up to the present time the health and 
safety of her flock testified to the wisdom 
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of this arrangement. Both she and the 
doctor had consented gladly enough to Mr. 
Stanhope’s proposition, recalling his promise 
to remember this impecunious family hand 
somely in his will. Having no near relations, 
he wished his money to benefit old friends 
and distant connections who were not well 
off. 

The Nuspratt children were transported to 
the seventh heaven of excitement and ex- 
pectation, since the carrying out of Oscar’s 
scheme was more adventurous than any game. 
It appealed to their sense of romance that 
Edith N. should be in hiding, smuggled 
away in their own house ; besides, they were 
not at all sure of getting Edith O. off to 
Bernbridge without detection. 

That evening they all appeared most sub- 
dued, and it was peculiar to the Nuspratt 
family that before any very daring or unusual 
episode they invariably behaved like angels. 
Mrs. Nuspratt, being unobservant, had never 
noticed this trait in her children’s characters. 
She paid special attention to Edith O., and 
even visited the little beds after the lights 
were out-—an unexpected proceeding, which 
Mildred prayed might not recuron the morrow. 

“IT think it was because it is your first 
night here,” she explained to Edith O., “and 
perhaps she remembered she wouldn’t be 
seeing our Edith again for some time.” 

Certainly Fate favoured the schemers, for 
the following afternoon Dr. Nuspratt particu- 
larly wanted his wife to accompany him to 
the house of a patient who was a new-comer, 
and desired to make her acquaintance. 

The children promised to carry their 
sister's modest luggage to the station be 
tween them, and see her safely into the train 

putting her under the charge of the guard. 

The little party sallied forth unattended, 
Edith N. jubilant at her escape, Edith O. 
resigned and conversational, eager to make 
the most of the companions she was to lose 
At least she had the consolation of 
feeling that by the sacrifice of her own 
inclination she was able to render them a 
very real and much appreciated service. 
Oscar duly interviewed the guard. He pro- 
mised to take care of the small passenger, 
who felt a strange little choking sensation at 
her throat as she leant out of the railway- 
carriage window, bidding good-bye to the 
Nuspratt family. She would so much rather 
have remained with them, though she felt 
not the slightest dread of meeting Mr. 
Stanhope and accepting his hospitality. She 


so soon. 


had so often stayed with her parents at big 
houses or fashionable hotels, that a visit was 
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to her by no means the formidable event it 
appeared to Edith N. 

“You are a_ perfect heroine,” cried 
Mildred, as the shrill whistle of the train 
sounded. 

“And so say all of us!” 
sending up a cheer. 

The throbbing engine bore her away. She 
waved a tiny embroidered handkerchief as 
the now familiar forms of the Nuspratt chil- 
dren grew smaller and smaller in the distance. 


Ill. 


“ BERNBRIDGE! Bernbridge!” It was an 
hour later when Edith Oliver caught the words. 
She had never been alone in a train before, 
and her small hands were not strong enough 
to open the door. The guard hurried up and 
lifted her out, then she found herself standing 
forlorn on the unknown country platform. 

“Where for?” asked a porter. “ Anyone 
meeting you, miss ?” 

“Ves ; is Mr. Stanhope here?” 
her protector, the guard. 

“'That’s him.” 

The man pointed to an old gentleman 
whose eyes passed over little Miss Oliver, 
appearing to seek some other object. 

The child ran towards him. 

“ How do you do?” she said. “ Thank 
you for coming to meet me. I’m Edith.” 

Mr. Stanhope stared down at the daintily- 
attired figure in speechless surprise. Could 
this well-dressed, fashionable child be one of 
poor Dr. Nuspratt’s large family ? 

When last he had seen Mrs. Nuspratt’s 
mother, she told him a pitiful tale of her 
daughter’s poverty: how she could hardly 
afford to keep such a large family in boots 
and shoes, and of the declining practice at 
Littlewake, since all the well-to-do people 
were deserting the neighbourhood. He took 
in at a glance the faultless cut of Edith’s 
clothes, the silk stockings, and frou-frou of 
lace under very short skirts. 

“Have you really come from Mrs. 
Nuspratt?” he said, as if doubting his eyes. 

“Yes,” she replied, and repeated again the 
words in which Oscar had coached her: 
“T’m Edith.” 

“Very well,” shaking the outstretched hand 
in a none too friendly manner, “come along.” 

He led the way to a motor-brougham and 
sent a footman to find her luggage. It was 
palpable he was disappointed. He meant to 
stretch out the hand of pity to a poor little 
girl who had none of the joys which money 
could buy, and the first sight of her had 
chilled his ambition, 


shouted Oscar, 


replied 
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“MR. STANHOPE STARED DOWN AT 


She settled herself beside him and smiled 
pleasantly. 


“ Now,” he said, softening at the sight of 
, é 5 


her sweet, expressive eyes, “this will be a 
treat for you. I dare say you have never 
ridden in a motor before ?” 

“Oh, yes, I have,” replied Edith, in her 
social way. ‘“ We've got one just like this at 
home.” 

“Really!” His tone rang 
suppose your father uses it?” 

“No; he likes our big car best. 
goes in the brougham.” 

“Oh, does she?” The old man’s nostrils 
dilated. He forced himself to speak calmly. 
“ How is Littlewake looking? It’s a nice 
neighbourhood, I believe.” 

“Yes. It’s a place where people go to 
find their own level,” she announced, simply. 

He stared down at her. 

“Mason says finding your own level isn’t 
it all nice.” 

““Who’s Mason?” 

“ He is our butler, and knows everything. 
Now, George, the footman, couldn’t even tell 

ou what finding your own level means. 


harsh. “I 


Mother 
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When I go back I shall get Mason 
to explain more about it.” 

“Yes, I think you will go back 
. very soon. 

The words brought relief to 
Edith. She thought the old gen 
tleman had such a funny manner, 
and wondered why he grew so red 
in the face. He relapsed into 
silence, and glared out at the 
scenery. [he drive was not long, 
and on reaching the house he 
showed her some toys he had pro- 
vided for her entertainment. She 
thanked him, but without any 
sign of excitement. He at once 
questioned her sharply on the sub- 
ject of toys, her answers revealing 
candidly that she was a young 
person of numerous possessions. 
She could not help thinking it 
strange that this curious old gen- 
tleman should also be anxious to 
hear details of her wardrobe. Had 
she many frocks? Did she always 
wear silk stockings ? And so many 
other questions which gentlemen 
did not ask as a rule. 

Presently he sent her upstairs 
and summoned his confidential 
housekeeper, Mrs. Parkes. She 
saw at once that something was 
wrong with her master. 

“T think I’ve made the little lady very 
comfortable, sir,” she said. ‘“‘She’s wonder- 
fully nice spoken, and as pretty a child as I 
ever saw.” 

“Mrs. Parkes,” he replied, setting his lips, 
“T’ve been humbugged! ‘To use a vulgar 

expression, that child’s grandmother had 
been trying to ‘do’ me. Poor, indeed! The 
Nuspratts poor! Why, they have come into 
a fortune and never let me know. I shall 
wire for my solicitor at once ; I shall alter my 
will to-morrow. Not a farthing goes to the 
Nuspratts, if I can help it.” 

Mrs. Parkes threw up her hands. 

“To think of that now, sir, and you so 
charitable, and anxious to leave your money 
to deserving people. Well, I never!” 

‘Look at her clothes. Are they the clothes 
of a child in straitened circumstances ?” 

“To tell you the truth, sir, the garments 
Maria has just unpacked upstairs are about 

as worn and shabby as any I ever saw.” 

“Oh! Then that settles the matter. That 
proves they are trying to deceive me, for the 
child has convicted them out of her own 
mouth. She has been telling me all about 
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her dresses. I suppose they thought she 
wouldn’t talk. It was short-sighted to send 
her dressed so elaborately ; it put me on the 
scent at once.” . 

He drew a telegraph form from his desk 
and wrote quickly. It was a message to his 
solicitor to bring him his will the following 
day, as he wished to add a codicil. 

“Let this be sent at once to Mr. Baldwin,” 
he said, handing it to Mrs. Parkes. “I do 
not wish to see Miss Edith again to-night.” 

IV. 
Tue Nuspratt children needed all their wits 
to avoid detection during the afternoon. 
Mildred became most affable to Bridget, the 
hard-working Irish maid, on whose sturdy 
shoulders the burden of the household fell. 

“ You are looking a little tired, Bridget,” said 
Mildred, with a motherly air of concern. 
“Let me take up the tea-things ; I'll see to 
the schoolroom tea.” 

Bridget had seldom felt less tired in her 
life, but, since she was always busy, 
the kindly offer did not come amiss. 

“A rest is 
what you want,” 
continued  Mil- 
dred, delighted 
that Bridget 
detected no 
ulterior motive 
in her helpful- 
ness. “I will see 
to the children’s 
baths to - night. 
You need not 
come upstairs at 
all.” 

Bridget began 
to wish she 
always looked 
tired. 

Mrs. Nuspratt 
received much 
the same kindly - a 
treatment from : 
this generous 
young person. 

“We are all 
quite jolly,” she 
told her mother ; 
“you need not 
bother about us 
in the least; I 
am seeing to 
everything. I 
think you had 
better not come 








“LET ME TAKE UP THE TEA-THINGS; I'LL SEE TO THE 
SCHOOLROOM TEA,” 
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to us after we are in bed again, as it wakes 
us out of our first sleep.” 

Mrs. Nuspratt felt relieved. She had a 
number of letters to write, and commended 
Mildred for her thoughtfulness. 

“Good child,” she said, patting her on the 


shoulder. “You are quite a little mother, 
aren’t you, Mildred? How did Edith go 
off?” 


“ All right ; we caught the train.” 

Fearful of more questionings, the young 
schemer hurried away to impart to the rest 
of the family her success with Bridget and 
Mrs. Nuspratt. 

“The best thing to do is to keep on 
playing hide and seek,” said Oscar. “ Then 
if anyone comes up our Edith can always 
be hiding, and no one will guess we are not 
looking for Edith O. It will work in rather 
well, as we were told to teach Edith O. to 


play.” 
There were several hairbreadth escapes 
before nightfall, and Mildred was glad 


enough to see her charges safely in bed 
and to put out the lights. 
Edith N. felt distinctly 
important, since being 
the centre of attention 
was highly exciting and 
novel to one of a family 
of seven. She was 
grateful, too, 
from the bottom 
of her small 
heart, to these 
generous bro- 
thers and sisters 
and the heroic 
Edith O. 
Perhaps it was 
the strain and 
anxiety of the 
day, but the chil- 
dren certainly 
slept soundly- 
so soundly, in 
fact, that they 
never opened an 
eyelid in the 
morning until it 





was too late! 
Bridget _ strode 
into the room, 


and on pulling up the 
blinds caught sight of 
a flaxen head upon a 


pillow which should have 
been slumbering in far 
away Bernbridge. 











MISS EDITH. 


Bridget ran quickly downstairs.and knocked 
at Mrs. Nuspratt’s door. 

“If you please, ma’am,” she gasped, ‘* Miss 
Edith is in bed in the nursery ! ” 

“Well, where else should she be ?” 

“T mean—our Miss Edith!” replied 
Bridget, quickly. 

The words were scarcely out of her mouth 
before Mrs. Nuspratt started running towards 
the nursery. She burst in upon the sleepy 
children with hot inquiry. 


Edith N., very shamefaced and ready to- 


cry, sheltered behind Mildred, who breath- 
lessly explained they 
thought it wouldn’t 
matter which Edith went, 
so, as Edith O. was quite 
willing, they had _ sent 
her instead to Mr. Stan- 
hope. 

Confusion reigned in 
the household. Mrs. 
Nuspratt for once was 
really roused,and did not 
conceal her horror and 
amazement. Gradually it 
dawned on the older chil- 
dren that they had com- 
mitted a very grave error 
of judgment, a_ really 
serious blunder. A tele- 
gram was instantly dis- 
patched to  Bernbridge, 
and Dr. Nuspratt hurried 
to the station to catch the 
first train. 

“Father has gone to 
fetch Edith O. back,” 
whispered the children. 
“‘He’s ever so angry. Per- 
haps we shall all have to 
go to Mr. Stanhope for a 
punishment.” 

“If two went together 
it would be rather nice,” 
said Oscar. 

“That is not likely 
to happen,” replied Mildred. “ We shall be 
sent one by one, as a penance for our sins.” 

V 
Mr. STANHOPE breakfasted late, and Edith 
QO. joined him in the big dining-room. 

She put up her face to be kissed so 
naturally that he could not repulse the child, 
though his feelings towards her were far from 
affectionate. 

“ Telegram, sir.” 


“Ah! probably from Baldwin,” he said, 
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speaking his thoughts aloud. His brow 
grew puzzled as he read a long explanatory 
missive signed “ Nuspratt.” Then he glanced 
sharply across at his visitor, an expression of 
humour in his eyes. 

“Bring your chair nearer to me,” he said ; 
“T will butter your toast.” 

Edith looked pleased at this friendly 
advance. She was quick to notice his change 
of attitude. 

“ So your name,” he began, after a pause, 
“is Edith Oliver, and the Nuspratt children, 
by way of a joke, sent you here in their 





‘“EDITH N., VERY SHAMEFACED AND READY TO CRY, SHELTERED BEHIND MILDRED.” 


sister's place. I must say the joke acted 
very well.” 

He thought of Mr. Baldwin already on his 
way from London, and of his own hard feel- 
ings the previous evening. 

“Oh! I’m so glad you know all about it,” 
said Edith, accepting the toast from his 
hands with a little bow of acknowledgment, 
“but it wasn’t exactly a joke.” 

“What was it, then ?” 

“You did not understand about one 
child in a big family being frightened of 
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“* ME GLANCED SHARPLY ACROSS AT HIS VISITOR.” 


coming alone. I have no brothers or 
sisters, so it didn’t matter to me. Another 
time you must ask two of the Nuspratts 
together. Mrs. Nuspratt won’t mind, because 
she has seven children at home, and mamma 


says they are very poor.” 

He fell to asking this quaint little person a 
In her position of 
Edith O. he discovered she was highly enter 
taining, and ready to tell him exactly how 
everything happened. 

Her naive description of the proceedings 


number of questions. 


amused him vastly. Before breakfast was 
half over he felt inclined to receive the whole 
of the Nuspratt brood, if they were prepared 
to come. 

“ Capital children,” he said; “ plenty of go 
in them, lots of imagination, and a sense 


of humour too. Just what I like. I must 
certainly know more of them.” 

“You see, I was sent there to find my own 
level,” said Edith, “ and to learn to play.” 

“‘ A very excellent proceeding. The lesson 
will come easy enough among those light 
hearted youngsters. I won't disturb your 
visit; Dr. Nuspratt shall take you back to 
Littlewake to-day, and when you return to 
your parents I'll have a tribe of Nuspratts 
here to continue the lessons. Do you think 
they would teach me to play, or am I too old?” 

“Mamma says it is never too late to learn,” 
replied Edith, politely, anxious not to hurt 
his feelings. But when she thought of the 
Nuspratt games she feared in her heart that 
perhaps, after all, Mr. Stanhope was just a 
little too old. 
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NEW COINAGE—WHY 


WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY JAMES SCOTT. 


NOT ? 














MIS it not amazing that in this 
%,| énlightened era there exists 
one matter in which we have 
practically remained stationary, 
to the direct inconvenience 
of everyone enjoying the life 
of civilization? It is our coinage to which 
I am referring. Why has a coin been so 
uniformly circular? Is there any satisfactory 
reason to urge for the retention of this 
precise shape? You will 
experience a decided 
difficulty in finding an 
unassailable answer. 
Why? 

Even if an apparently 
good reason could be 
rendered for this one par- 
ticular form, it could be 
confronted with many 
objections. The most 
obvious point—one from 
which I suppose few 
people have not suffered 
—is that if a coin is 
dropped it displays the 
tantalizing practice of 
rolling away in unsuspected directions and 
to surprising distances. Now, a square 
coin could not possibly behave in this 
manner. But a square coin would, no doubt, 
too quickly wear or tear holes in pockets and 
purses, and the idea of its adoption must be 
abandoned. 

There are many other phases of objection 
to the present shape of coins. A man 
taking his ticket at a railway booking-office, 
or about to receive a *bus or tram ticket, 
is compelled either to examine a handful of 
loose money or wriggle his fingers about 
in a purse in order to secure the right coin. 
This is bad enough, 
but when a person 
is aboard a tram or 
‘bus in the hours of 
darkness the trouble 
is accentuated. 
Many riders are fre- 
quently troubled 
with the suspicion 
that they have par- 


ted with a valuable 
Vol. xxxii.—60 











FIG 1.-—-SUGGESTIONS OF NEW DESIGNS FOR 
THE SiXPENCE, BY WHICH IT COULD BE IN- 
STANTLY DISTINGUISHED FROM THE FARTHING 
OR THE HALF-SOVEREIGN, EVEN IN THE DARK. 





FIG. 2.-~-SOVEL HALF-SOVEREIGNS, WHICH COULD NEVER BE 
MISTAKEN FOR A SIXPENCE OR A FARTHING, 


coin in place of one of humbler value. 
Besides, conductors deserve to be con- 
sidered, since they are constantly compelled 
to scrutinize coins as though they were 
engaged in scientific investigation. How 
many disputes occur in these situations ! 

Objections could be further multiplied ; 
but I will proceed to examine a few sugges- 
tions for improvement. Let us take, as the 
first set demanding inquiry, that of the 
farthing, sixpence, and 
half-sovereign. The three- 
penny - piece, being so 
characteristically diminu- 
tive, is ruled out as not 
requiring attention. The 
sixpence and half- 
sovereign cannot be dis- 
tinguished from each 
other by touch alone, 
since both possess the 
milled edge; but the 
farthing, which is seldom 
found in conjunction with 
its two aristocratic cousins, 
can be quickly recognised 
by its smooth edge and size. 

I propose that the next coin likely to be 
confused with it shall assume either of the 
three shapes depicted in Fig. 1. The figure 
6 —to impress the very prominent and 
isolated expression upon the user's mind— 
can be serviceably conveyed in either of 
three very different ways. Six serpentine 
curves, six sides with rounded points, or a 
bold numeral in relief would afford a wel- 
come and appropriate change. As there are 
no ninepenny coins, no fear need be enter- 
tained that a mistake could arise in regarding 
the figure in its inverted position. 

The half-sovereign, consisting of almost 
sacred metal, must 
not be tampered 
with too greatly. 
The claim to the 
word “half” can be 
shared by the half- 
sovereign and the 
half-crown, but we 
will allocate the 
description to the 
coin of higher value. 
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Let the half- 
sovereign, therefore, 
be divided on one 
surface by a flush 
half-way ridge 
caused merely by 
scooping out the 
two areas on both 
sides; or arrange 
that half the circum- 








the number of occa 
sions when quarrels 
have arisen over the 
imputation that a 
shopkeeper has 
given change for a 
florin instead of half 
a crown. 

We will, how- 
ever, deal just now 





ference shall be 
milled, while the 
remainder is smooth. 
This can be ensured by the design show- 
ing His Majesty’s profile fronting a con- 
ventional display of the sun’s rays — 
which never set on our Empire. An alter- 
native scheme, which would not interfere 
excessively with the modern designs, need be 
nothing more 
than partially 
separating the 
coin into halves 
by a couple of 
notches. 


FIG. 3.— DISTINCTIVE 


With regard 
to the _ ridge- 
divided half- 


sovereign, the 
King’s head 
could be very 
conspicuously 
modelled in one 
hollow, and, by 
reason of the 
presence of the 
ridge, not be 
come subjected 
to the defacing 
by wear which is so unsightly on many coins. 
How appropriate, too, that His Majesty 
should gaze, as it were, upon two Union 
Jacks entwining a heart! These sueges- 
tions are shown in Fig. 2 at the bottom of 
the preceding page. 

We now have to consider the second set 
of coins liable to 
frequent confusion 
—the penny, the 
florin, and the half- 
crown. Although 
the latter is actually 
noticeably larger 
than the florin, it is 
equally responsible 
for causing dis- 
putes. I should 
not like to hazard 
a guess concerning 








FIG. 4.—STACKING PIERCED PENNIES ON A PEG TO SAVE COUNTING, 





FIG. 5.—AN UNMISTAKABLE FLORIN, 


with the penny, 
which I _ suppose 
is tendered more 
often than any other coin. 

Inasmuch as Britannia appears alone on 
copper coinage, and bearing in mind that 
she “rules the waves,” why not differentiate 
the penny by encircling it with the upraised 
facsimile of a tarred rope, suggestive of Jack 
Tar and his sur- 
roundings ? 

An even better 
design, as_ the 
penny is the 
twelfth part of 
a shilling, could 
consist of a 
twelve-sided 
coin. It might 
also be pierced 
with a hole 
(Fig. 3), so that 
pennies could be 
easily counted 
by filing them 
on a peg of the 
necessary height, 
as shown in 
Fig. 4. 

The florin and half-crown must be defi- 
nitely settled—that difference of sixpence in 
their respective values is really not worth all 
the anxiety now involved. Perhaps the most 
suggestive design would be a graceful figure 2, 
seeing that the number, verbally expressed, 
is never used in connection with any other 
coin. The rose, 
shamrock, and 
thistle would appro- 
priately fill up the 
symmetrical spaces. 

Florin and _ flora 
have a similarity of 
sound, and indeed 
of meaning, since 
the florin first re- 
ceived its name 
from a flower which 
was stamped upon 


DESIGNS FOR A PENNY. 
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FIGS. 6, 7, AND 8.—HALF-CROWNS WHICH CANNOT BE CONFUSED WITH PENNIES OR FLORINS. 


it. Hence Flora could be typified by an 
embossed rose (Fig. 5), the outer petals of 
which would form four easily traceable 
segments. As the rose is essentially an 
English flower, how could the design 
be surpassed? 
3ut_ somewhere 
or other our 
Scottish com- 
patriots would 
have to be re- 
presented to 
better advantage. 

The “half- 
crown” is nearly 
right as itis. By 
arranging for two 
suitable _ projec- 
tions to exist upon the circumference, a 
touch in black darkness would always 
identify it ; or the adoption of the present 
shield device could be so enlarged that its 
four extremities would serve as identification 
marks (Figs. 6 and 7). 

Reverting once more to the 
“halfing,” however, this might 
very well be represented by a 
middle row of perceptible balls, 
not necessarily elevated, with 
the addition of a crown and 
the King’s profile. A horn of 
plenty might fill up one of the 
corners (Fig. 8). 


The third set of coins, the = witn 
comparative similarity of which 

in size and configuration is 
always likely to bewilder their owners, 
comprises the halfpenny, shilling, and 
sovereign. In connection with the _first- 


named, inasmuch as the risk does not lie in 
passing a halfpenny in mistake for a coin of 
higher value, but vce versd, it may be well 





FIG. 9.—DESIGNS TO DISTINGUISH A HALFPENNY FROM A SHILLING, 





FIG. 10.—A SOVEREIGN 
A TWENTY-LOBED 
RIM. 





to leave this specimen alone and improve the 
more valuable ones. 

A shilling, for instance, might be dis- 
tinguished by an upraised, round-faced figure 
of 8, consisting of the two SS crossed, and 

signifying its 


station. Other- 
wise a_ single 
figure 1, boldly 


embossed on one 
face, would prove 
useful (Fig. 9.) 

Now for the 
supreme coin— 
the sovereign, 
which literally 
subjects the whole 
of the others to 
humility. We must not allow ourselves to 
tamper too freely with this ever-welcome and 
noble object. We cannot disfigure St. George 
and the Dragon, who essentially typifies our 
national character in its best phase. I there 
fore confine the suggestions to one 
only, consisting of a prettily-scal- 
loped edge with twenty lobes, sig- 
nificant of twenty shillings ; and 
I cannot believe that it loses its 
dignity by such treatment. More- 
over, no one could ever be excused 
for parting with a sovereign so 
fashioned under the impression 
that he were tendering a half- 
penny or a shilling. 

At any rate, possessed of coins 
designed as pictured there could 
be no safe or profitable gilding of sixpences 
to pass off as half-sovereigns; while an 
important, if minor, attribute is that all of 
them could be “read” by blind people or 
by normal beings in the thickest of fogs or 
on the darkest of nights. 
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THAT QUARRELSOME 





































for the usual dog-collar. Now, 
when his enemies approach him, 
she lifts him easily out of barm’s 
way as shown in the above 
photo. Miss W. Brownlow, 
72, Lewisham Park, S.E. 


AN ANGELS FOOT. 

TOOK this somewhat extra- 
| ordinary photograph while 
on the roof of St. Peter’s in Rome. 
It shows the foot of one of the 
angels that hold up the clock on 
the exterior of the cathedral. 
From the Piazza the angel looks 
like a small statue.—Muiss L. F. 
Scholfield, Devoke Lodge, Wal- 
ton-on- Thames. 


DOG! 


A_N ingenious 
A yeung 
friend of mine 
who owns a 
small dog of a 
quarrelsome 
temperament 
had great diffi- 
culty in keeping 
him from the 
fights in which 
he _ frequently 
engaged, till she 
hit upon the 
somewhat origi- 
nal plan of sub- 
stituting a book- 
strap with handle 


A MUSICAL CAT. re 
you a_ small 
** A Musical 
Cat.” It will be perceived 
that each stroke is a sign 
music, and for 
benefit of the uniniti- 
ated I give this explana- 
tion: Eyes, pauses; ears 
accents; whis- 
kers, crescendos ; mouth, 
mordente ; outline of head, 
collar, staff; bells, 
body, two phrase 
lines; feet, two crescendos ; 
toes, flats and sharps ; tail, 
two ties. —Mr. W. Gough, 
House, Prince’s 
Road, Stoke-on-Trent. 








A ROCK-VILLAGE FROM ALOFT. 
*T°HE peculiar photograph repro- 
| duced is a snap- shot of the 
roofs of the houses of Roquebrune— 
one of the famous rock-villages of the 
French Riviera. These rock-villages 
were situated on hill-tops for safety 
from the Saracens and Moors, and 
partly because there was very little room 
on each hill-top, and partly for security 
in earthquakes, the houses were built 
so close together as to be almost a 
solid mass from one edge of the village 
to the other. The main ‘streets’ 
of the town practically consist of 
lanes about six feet wide, crossed so 
continually by arches as to be really 
tunnels all the way. The photograph 
was taken from the top of the castle of 
the Lascaris, which is on a slight 
eminence in the centre of the town. 

Mr. Ward Muir, 9, South Vale, 
Norwood, S. E. 
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A NETTLE-BEER EXPLOSION. 


JE were startled one afternoon recently by an 

\ explosion in the house, and upon inspec- 
tion found that a bottle of nettle beer in the larder 
had burst, and the body and neck of the bottle had 
shot upwards with such force as to break through the 
plaster and laths in the ceiling, remaining  sus- 


pended there, as shown in the photograph. This 
account may serve as a warning to some of your 
readers against the danger of putting home-made 
nettle beer in screw-stoppered bottles. —Mr. C. R. 
Thompson, Elm Villas, Clayton, Bradford. 


THE “MAN” WHO MINDS THE COWS. 
i the Basque country the children begin to work 
at an early y 
ge. They learn 
to tend and 
guide the oxen, 
which are used 
entirely for 
agricultural and 
draught work, 
and, as if by 
instinct, obtain 
complete con- 
trol over the 
animals while 
barely able to 
reach their 
heads. The 
sturdy urchin 
of four years 
shown in the 
photograph is 
up at daybreak 
(nothing will 
keep him in 
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bed later than his parents), and bare-legged and 
bare-headed he goes with the cows to the pastures, 
If one should stray on to a neighbouring patch, he 
is after it with his long stick and Basque adjura- 
tions, and brings it scampering back, generally holding 
on to its tail meanwhile !—Mr. F. Mordaunt, Izarra, 
St. Jean-de-Luz, S. France. 


A CYCLE CARNIVAL NOVELTY. 
‘THE following photograph is not of the real 
‘* Weary Willey at repose,” but the ingenious idea 
of a cyclist who decorated his machine to represent a 
haystack, and then got inside among the hay, made up 


as a tramp, and 
rodethrough the 
streets with this 
cumbersome 
burden. The 
legs which are 
protruding are 
not the rider’s 
own; they are 
onlya false pair. 
I am pleased to 
inform you that 
the ingenious 
competitor re- 
ceived first prize 
forthe best cycle 
novelty on that 
day. — Mr. 
David Flett, 
Photographer, 
52, North King 
Street, North 
Shields, 
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THE BIGGEST GRASSHOPPER ON EARTH. 

Ee gigantic grasshopper requires two horses to 

draw it. Although the ordinary insect is not 
over two inches long, the monster shown in the 
picture is twenty-five feet from tip to tail. Its legs, 
when stretched out, are thirty feet long, while its 
folded wings extend a distance of twenty feet, the 
**insect” weighing about a hundred pounds. Anyone 
who has ever seen a grasshopper will acknowledge that 
it is a perfect likeness of the kind which come in 
myriads on the prairies of the United States and eat 
every vestige of vegetation. Considering its enormous 
size the one shown in the picture is very light in 
weight, but its legs are made up principally of cloth 
stuffed with dried grass, and its body is of the same 
material, its wings being composed of thin wooden 
boards. The grasshopper was made by a fire com- 
pany in Kansas, to be shown in a procession. Need- 
less to say, it attracted much attention.—Mr. D. Allen 
Willey, Baltimore. 

SPHERICAL EGGS. 

NY hen can lay the ordinary egg of com- 
A merce with which we are familiar, but a 
Wimbledon bird has set a fashion in which she is 
easily singular. She sometimes lays eggs which are 
perfectly spherical in shape, and her owner is a proud 
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man in consequence. 
So startling is the re- 
semblance that it is 
somewhat difficult to 
discern which of the 
two photographs we 
reproduce is of the 
egg and which of the 
billiard-ball. 


BEES IN A SIGNAL- 
LAMP. 
"T“HE photograph 

reproduced here 
represents a swarm of 
bees in rather an 
unusual position. One 
evening in July last at 
Yatton Junction, on 
the Great Western 
Railway, it was noticed 
that the lamp in the 
shunting signal-post was burning very dimly. On 
examination it was found that a swarm of bees had 





taken possession. The porter, thinking dis- 
cretion the better part of valour, left them 
for more experienced hands to deal with. 
In the morning the lamp was removed and 
the bees, being somewhat disturbed, became 
restless, when one of the signalmen more 
courageous than his mates carried the lamp 
carefully to the nearest bee-keeper for 
proper treatment. The photograph shows 
the lamp by a rough stone wall and the 
old-fashioned straw skip in position for 
driving the bees into it, which operation 
Bad already been commenced when the 
snap-shot was taken, smoke being injected 
into the lower part of the lamp. The bees 
are to be seen flying upwards into the 
skip, from which when settled and quiet 
they could be transferred into the more 
up-to-date hive. The bees were probably 
attracted by the light when on the wing, or 
otherwise would have chosen a more suit- 
able settling place.—Mr. F. W. Hedges, 
High Street, Yatton, Somerset, 
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“BIG FLEAS HAVE LITTLE FLEAS.” 
\ JHILE doing microscopical work at Guy’s 
Hospital I carelessly examined a dead fly 

lying on the laboratory table, under my microscope. 
I mounted the wing just as an interesting specimen, 
and later was surprised to discover that with higher 
magnification a small parasite was visible which irre- 
sistibly proved the truth of the verse which, with 
variation, runs :— 

Big fleas have little fleas 

Upon their backs to bite ‘em. 

And little fleas have lesser ones 

And so ad infinitum. 
The parasite is approximately ‘0006 of an inch in 
length, and, therefore, quite invisible to the naked 
eye. The slide was prepared by Mr. H. M. Peacock, 
and the micro-photograph taken by Mr. W. Baly 
Peacock, 289, London Road, Croydon. 


BECOMING AND MOST INEXPENSIVE. 
§ ie is not an exhibition of Paris millinery, as 

one might suppose. The hats in the photo- 
graph are made entirely of newspaper, being the 
result of a com- 
petition got up 
among the visi- 
tors of various 
nationalities 
staying at the 
Hotel Sonnen- 
berg, Engelberg. 
A time limit of 
half an hour was 
given ; each per- 
son was sup- 
plied with three 
sheets of news- 
paper, and all 
competitors 
were requested 
to bring their 
own pins anda 
pair of scissors. 
When finished 
the hats were 
placed on the 
bottles, and a 
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committee was appointed to award the first and 
second prizes. I was fortunate enough to secure the 
prize hats and three others for my photograph. There 
was a tie between two hats for the first prize (the first 
two on the left-hand side in the photograph), and the 
lady sitting in the middle of the group is wearing the 
second prize. An American lady begged to be 
allowed to take one of the first prize hats out to 
America with her to show her countrymen “ what 
English ladies could do.” I must not forget to 
mention that several men also entered for the compe- 
tition, though most of them lost their nerve and 
failed to put in an appearance at the last moment. 
A fool’s cap made by one of them appears in the 
photograph.—Miss Ida M. Fairbairn, 89, Onslow 
Gardens, S.W. 


A MONSTER MUSHROOM. 
HE mushroom, a photograph of which I send 
you, was grown at Mr. Golding’s farm, near 





Northwood, 
in three days, 
together with 
eleven others 
only a trifle 
smaller. When 
cut this mush- 
room weighed 
two and a 
quarter pounds 
and measured 
no less than 
forty inches in 
circumference, 
and it would be 
interesting to 
know whether 
it constitutes a 
record for size 
and weight. 
— Mr. H. 
Lines, High 
Street, Pinner. 
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AND I GIVE the whole of my 
said estate unto my nephews 
Thomas Brown John Brown and 
Richard Brown their heirs 
executors administrators and 
assigns in such shares as 
that the said Thomas Brown 
shall receive three hundred 
pounds less than the said 
John Brown and Richard Brown 
and that they shall each re- 
-ceive one hundred and fifty 
pounds more than the said 
Thomas Brown 











A PUZZLING WILL. 

“HE extract facsimiled here is from an actual will, 
‘T but, of course, the names given are fictitious ones. 
The net realization of the estate was £669 15s. Your 
readers may be interested in solving the question, 
**How much did the testator intend each of the 
three nephews to receive?” At first sight it would 
appear that the clause is perfectly clear, but the latter 
half, which appears to make the testator’s intention 
beyond doubt, has had just the opposite effect. As 
a matter of fact, it is impossible to divide the estate 
according to the terms of this clause, but, legally, 
the latter half would be adhered to—#.e., John and 
Richard each to take £150 more than Thomas.—Mr. 
H. W. Houghton, 26, Queen’s Road, Prescot, Lancs. 





A VEGETABLE BOUQUET. 

SEND you a photograph of a vegetable bouquet 
| made by myself. It is composed of peas, beans, 
tomatoes, lettuce, carrots, potatoes, sage, etc.— Miss 
N. S. Surman, The Clifton, Felixstowe, 





THE _STRAND MAGAZINE. 


A FISH WITH A COLLAR. 

T is an unusual thing for fishes to wear collars, 
but the adjoining photograph shows a ‘‘col- 
lared” codfish which was caught by some Flam- 
borough fishermen off Flam- 
borough Head, while out 
on a fishing expedition. 
The fish was in perfect 
health and well fed, but 
the ring had cut into 
the flesh. The ring had 
been used as packing be- 
tween iron pipes, and being 
rubber the inside edge had 
been squeezed quite thin, 


and was very hard and 
sharp. The fish had by 
some means got its head 


through the ring, and getting 
it behind the gills was un- 
able to shake it off again, as 
the encumbrance had cut 
into the shoulders and each 
side of the threat. The 
photograph is by Mr. W. R. 
Readhead, of Flamborough, 
who is the local agent for 
the International Fisheries 
Association. The fish was 
handed to him by the 
fishermen, who were under 
the impression that it was 
one marked by the above 
association for research- 
work.—Mr. W. R. Readhead, High Street, Flam- 
borough, E. Yorks. 
THE WORK OF A PEST. 

S the king of pests, the Teredo easily takes the 
d palm. No wood submerged in the sea is safe from 
its attacks, whether it is wharf timber or the bottom 
of a ship. Its work cannot be seen until the timber 
is cut, when the wood will be found perforated by 
the passages bored by the active little creature. The 
section of log shown herewith contains, by actual 
count, over eight hundred holes drilled by the Teredo, 
yet each passage-way is sharp and distinct and does 
not break into another. How these animals, working 
in the dark interior of the wood, can avoid breaking 
into the excavations of their neighbours is a puzzle 
to scientists. —Mr. Jas. G. McCurdy, Port Townsend, 
Washington. 



































“THE 


THREE 


S. 


MEN WERE 


ATTENTIVELY WATCHING 
FRENCH LINES.” 


(See page 494.) 
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